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Improvement in Feeder tor Wool Breakers, 

This machine supplies what has long been a great want of 
the woolen trade, and tee doubtless be received as such by 
those interested. It feeds; the wool on to the first breaker 
card evenly, thus saving ‘ large amount of labor and ‘neur- 
ing uniformity of work, which has been impossible by hand 
feeding. In the accompanying engravings, A is a box into 
which the wool is loosely thrown, B is an ordinary slat apron, 





carrying the wool forward toward a vertical apron, ©, which 
is furnished with spikes 
or forks, which contin- 
ually lift the wool from 
the apron, B, to the 
shorter apron, F, which 
carries it forward to the 
feed rolls, H. G isa 
picker roll, which per- 
forms the double func- 
tion of preventing any 
large locks of wool from 
passing on to the apron, 
F, unopened, and also 
of keeping the fan, D, 
clear of wool. I isa 
movable plate of sheet 
iron, which with the 
apron, F, forms a throat 
for the reception of the 
wool, and the size of 
this throat can be en- 
larged or reduced by 
taising or lowering the 
iron plate, I, which is 
readily done. The oper- 
ation of the machine 
is briefly as follows: 
The wool thrown into 
the box is carried for- 
ward and upward by 
the two aprons, B and 
C, to the short apron, F, 
and is delivered in lerg- 
er quantities than is re- 
quired by the card. At 
this point itis blown by the tan, D, into the “throat,” which 
is thus always kept full, and the surplus is returned to the 
box, as shown in Fig. 2. It will be manifest to all who ex- 
amine the subject that the size of the throat will regulate 
the quantity of wool delivered to the card, which has hith- 
erto been entirely controlled by the speed of the feed rolls. 
This can still be governed in the same way if preferred, so 
that any weight of roping can be produced. 

This machine was patented August 23, 1864, and is offered 
for sale by Harwood & Quincy, 25 Bromfield street, Boston, 
Mass., who will supply all information regarding it. 

ee! 
Improvement in Steam Boller Gage Cocks, 

Sometimes the gage cocks of a boiler become worn and 

leaky, and it is necessary to re-seat their valves. This can 





The advantages of this gage are sufficiently apparent with- 
out further description. We consider it to be a valuable 
improvement. 

Patented January 21, 1868, by William G. Thomas, who 
may be addressed relative thereto at Centralia, Pa. 
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GAS MEASUREMENT. 


In the entire range of articles in ordinary use,there is prob- 
ably not one that is measured with greater average accuracy 
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prised and indignant to find that it is as large, or nearly a® 
large, for April. An individual complains thai the gas bil! 
last presented to him is as large as the one for the previous 
month when “ he had sickness in his family and gas was kept 
burning all night for a week.” Indeed the opinion of many 
sufficiently intelligent to judge fairly about ordinary business 
transactions, is that gas meters area humbug and a blind, 
ased only to give a show of fairness in assessments, and that 
"gas bills, like doctor’s bills, are made out upon the principle 
of about how much, from the apparent character of their resi- 
lences, and other indications of wealth or poverty, people 
will submit to without protest. These opinions are errone- 
us, as we shall proceed to show: the fact being, that the er- 
tors of gas meters, when errors exist, are mostly in favor of 
the consumer. In ortier to corroborate our statement, it will 
be necessary to explain the construction and operation of gas 
meters. In doing this we shall, as much as possible, avoid 
technical terms, and shall use the simplest illustrations, our 
object being not to enlighten those who are already informed 
upon the subject, but to show, in the plainest manner, to those 
who have not correct ideas of gas meters, the principles upon 
which they are constructed. 
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\ 2 
THE BOLETTE FIRST BREAKER FEEDING MACHINE. 


than illuminating gas, and probably there is not another, in 
the accurate measurement of which the public at large have 
so little confidence. There are many reasons for the origin of 
such doubts, most of which must be charged to the consum- 
ers, some of them tothe gas-manufacturing companies, and 
the balance to the defective method of selling gas, at a given 
rate per thousand cubic feet, as is generally the case, without 
regard to quality. 

Most people who use gas do not take any pains to inform 
themeelves in regard to the manner of its measurement, do 
not understand even the fundamental principles of a gas me- 
ter, and have not the least idea of its construction. Some 


might, no doubt, be found who can not even read the ordina- 
ry dial correctly. 
The effect of such ignorance is suspicion and doubt. In 





be done only when the steam isdown. The object of the 
peculiar construction of the cock shown in 
the accompanying engravings is to allow this 
necessary work to be done at any time, when 
there is a full head of steam on as well as 
when the boiler is cold. This is effected by 
forming the cock in two parts, both of which 
are furnished with valves, one opening out- 
ward and the other inward. 

The part, A, has a threaded stem with nut 
formed on it for seating it in the boiler head, 
B. The outer end of A is of reduced size and 
also threaded to receive the part, C, the 
shoulders of A and C coming together when 
the parts are united. The bore of A is slight- 
dy conical and receives a valve seat, D, in 
which fits the inward opening valve, E. The 
part, C, has also a valve seat, F,in the outer 
end of which is seated the valve, G, operated 
bythe screw, H, and handle, I, in the usual 
manner. The valve, G, is seated in the screw, 
H, by means of a thread, as seen. The inner 
valve, E, is provided with a stem, J, of such 
a length that its eud bears against the in- 
ner surface of the valve, G, except when the latter is 
moved out much further than is necessary to try the steam or 
water, or the part, C, is wholly removed from the fixed por- 
tion, A. In such a case the pressure of the steam closes the 
valve, E, preventing the escape of steam or water from the 
boiler. This allows the removal of the part, C, for repairs or 
re-seating the valve, when the remaining valve, E, can be 
operated asa try cock by pressing on its projecting stem, J 
In ordinary use, when thé parts are joined, this stem prevents 
the closing of the valve, E, and allows the steam or water to 
escape through the opening, K. 
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Gas meters are of two kinds—wet and dry. Wet meters 
are so called because it is essential to their operation to keep 
a certain level of some liquid (water or glycerin), within the 
ease. Dry meters do not require any such appliance, hence 
the name applied to them. Dry meters are the more com- 
monly used on account of their requiring less attention than 
wet meters, which have, when water is used, to be kept sup- 
plied with it and protected from frost. The use of glycerin 
obviates the replenishing and care to prevent freezing,as that 
liquid is non-volatile, and not liable to be frozen. 

To understand the principle of the wet gas meter, it is only 


necessary to imagine a wheel, having buckets attached to the . 


perimeter, the top of each bucket placed toward the bottom 
of the next one in order, forming a series entirely around it. 
Imagine, further, the wheel immersed in « tub of water to 
somewhat more than half its diameter, its axle being sup- 
ported by bearings attached to the sides of 
the tub. Le! a pipe pass through the side of 
the tub near the bottom and turn up under 
the series of buckets on that side where the 
buckets are bottom side up. _Now invert an- 
other tub of equal size to the first one, over it, 
close the joint air-tight, and insert a tube in 
that, and you have a rude wet gas meter. If 
gas is forced into the lower tube, the upper 
one being left open, it will bubble up through 
the fluid and fill the inverted buckets of the 
series, which, being thus rendered buoyant, 
will rise to the surface, and in so doing, re- 
volve the wheel to which they are attached, 
and bring other buckets of the series over 
the mouth of the pipe. Thus a continuous 
rotation would be kept up provided that the 





backets could be so arranged that less power 

















face of the flaid than their buoyancy upon 








the opposite side is able to overcome. In act- 








THOMAS’ BISECTED, GAGE COCK. 


bor to convince the public of the accuracy of gas meters while 


it exists. The dissatisfaction engendered by want of infor- 
mation is increased by the irregularity of amounts consumed 
in different periods of time without (to the consumer) any ap- 
parent cause. Were the bills constant in amount, or only in- 
creased as the nights lengthen, to be again diminished as the 
demand for artificia! light decreases with the approach of 
summer, many would be content to believe in the justness 
of the measurement without further question; but such is 
not the universal experience. A merchant, perhaps, having 
paid a bill for gas used in his warehouse in January, is sur- 


ual practice this is accomplished by a very in- 
genious arrangement. The pipe in the up 
per inverted tub permits the discharged gas to escape from 
the meter. Now, the number of buckets in the series being 
known, and the amount which they will each hold, it is an 
easy matter to determine the amount of gas discharged at 
each revolution of the wheel, or for any number of revolu- 
tions. Suppose it to be a cubic foot for each revolution : then 
a pinion of six teeth,attached to the axle of the bucket wheel, 
working upon a wheel of sixty teeth, would, in revolving 
once, move the latter one tenth of a revolution. If to this 
wheel a pointer and dial were attached,and upon the dial the 
nine digits and zero were placed at equa! intervals, this 





is required to force the buckets under the sur- ° 
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inter would mark units of cubic feet. If to the axis of the 
nite wheel a pinion of six teeth we: > attached, working into 
another wheel of sixty teeth, the latter would be a wheel of 
tens, and so on. The level must be kept at a constant 
n wet meters there is generally a device for 
f gas the instant the level becomes too 





point, and i 
stopping the flow o 


low. 5 
Dry meters consist of a series of bellows inclosed in a case, 


and so arranged that they are alternately filled and discharged, 
the filling of one furnishing the necessary power for the dis- 
charge of another, and 60 on, each being successively filling 
and discherging. The reciprocal motion thus obtained is 
converted into a rotary motion by cranks set at right angles 
to each other and so crranged that a rotation is made for 
every time that the bellows are filled and emptied once. The 
cranks alluded to perform two offices, the first of which is to 
open and shut the valves which direct the flow of gas into 
the different bellows, and second, to give motion to a system 
of wheels and pinions having the number of their teeth ina 
tenfold ratio to each other, and impelling pointers over dials, 
precisely as described, for wet meters. 

Now let us notice the obstructions to which the two kinds 
of meters are liable, and we shall see that their effect is 
agaiast the producers of gas and in favor of the consumers. 
We premise, of course, that the meter is a perfect one when 
i% is connected with the service pipe, and we will here state 
that the apparatus for testing meters is as certain and reliable 
as any used for sealing weights and measures, and that the 
sealing is performed by an officer bound and sworn to perform 
his duty faithfully, not in the employ of any company, and 
that his seal, according to law, must be upon every meter be- 
fore it is used, The inspector’s seal is evidence that,either him- 
self or one of his deputies have tested the meter upon which it 
is pleced and found it to be correct in its measurement. Wet 
meters may vary in their measurement by the axle (spindle) 
becoming fixed. In such case the gas would bubble up from 
beneath the fluid, the flow would not cease while the regis- 
tering would stop—the producer,and not the consumer, losing 
the amount thus passed and not registered. They may vary 
from leakages, which sometimes occur in the buckets. In 
this case all the gas which leaks is lost to the producers. 
They may vary from the water level getting too low. When 
this occurs, the construction of the bucket wheel (drum) is 
such that the gas does not pass under the buckets, but gur- 
gies up by the side and passes out without being registered. 
This fact clone would render a wet meter worthless (as it 
would place the sellers of gas at the mercy of the honesty of 
consumers), were it not provided against by an apparatus 
above alluded to, which closes the mouth of the service pipe 
and shuts off the flow of gas whenever the level becomes too 
low for correct registering. This apparatus consists of a hol- 
low ball which floats upon the surface of the water. The 
ball is connected by a wire with a plug (valve), and when the 
level becomes, by evaporatian or other causes. too low for ac- 
curate measurement, the plug stops the mouth of the pipe 
and obliges the consumer to supply the requisite amount of 
liquid to restore the level. The wire attached to the plug 
may sometimes stick in its guides. When this takes place 
the effect is evidently in favor of the consumer. Another 
cause of error may be the sticking of the axle of the bucket 
wheel, caused by tarry deposits from the gas. This must also 
favor the consumer, as the harder the meter works the more 
compression of the gas takes place in the buckets, so that 
more gas ofa given density is required to rotate the drum 
than would otherwise be required. Of course, leaks through 
the outer case, or through pipes, cocks, or burners, which are 
supplied through the meter, are losses to the consumer, but 
he is solely to blame for such losses, and ought to sustain 
them. Dr) meters are subject to variations from all the 
causes which we have enumerated, except those which depend 
upon the maintaining of the water level. Both may vary on 
account of temperature, and this is probably the only way in 
which the consumer can lose by their irregularities, as the 
gas,at an elevated temperature, will measure more for the 
same amount of illumination, than it will at a low tempera- 
ture. It is therefore for the interest of the consumers to have 
meters set up in cool places. 

The differences-in the amount of gas bills may be attributed 
partly to the consumers. Burners which have been used long 
will generally pass more gas than new ones, as the apertures 
are frequently enlarged ; and unless the flow of gas is stop- 
ped through the dey, and at such times as the gas is not re- 
quired, more or less leakage is liable to take place, and this 
leakage will be registered by the meter along with that which 
is burned. The great source of difference in gas bills is, how- 
ever, the fault of the producers, who can vary the quality of 
the gas at pleasure. More poor gas, that is such gas as is 
poor on account of its deficiency in illuminating power, can 
be passed through burners without “ blowing,” than rich gas, 
or gas of high illuminating power. When such gas is fur- 
nished, the consamer unconsciously uses more volume for a 
given atnount of light. In Europe, gas companies are obliged 
by Jaw to supply gas of a specified richness ; but in this coun- 
try, if any such law existe, it is practically a dead letter,as the 
gas furnished by most companies is not kept up to any stand- 
ard quality. This is the prime cause of the trouble. The 
meters are not to blame—they only measure quantity, and 
they do that well. If you pdtrchase a quart of ostensible milk 
which has been diluted by « gill of Croton water, you do not 
blame the measuring cup, 

The selling of gas by quantity only isan anomaly in do 
mestic commerce, rendered possible simply because people 
in general cannot test its quslity; other than by the effect it 
produces upon their pockets, after it is used, and the demand 
for payment cannot be evaded. The preventive is in the yet 


winvented gas meter that shal! register for quality as well 





panies to make gas of a standard quality. . 
> > 





ICE—ITS COLLECTION, STORAGE, AND DISTRIBUTION, 





This substance, from time immemorial, in the countries of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, an article of luxury, has become one 
of prime necessity the world over. It enters into almost every 
house and place of business, contributing its grateful coolness 
to the water, rendered insipid and tasteless by the fervid heats 
of summer ; it operates by its antiseptic power in the preser- 
vation of meats, vegetables, and fruits in a fresh condition, 
unchanged by the action of salt or brine; it freezes the 
creams and cools the mineral water of the confectioner, and 
aids the pharmaceutist in the cc ndensation of distillates, 
the preparation of freezing mixtures, and the cooling supposi- 
tories and ointments, and furnishes a substitute of no mean 
So varied and important are its 
uses, and so valuable is it in the operations conducted in the 
laboratory of the chemist and pharmaceutist, and so extensive 
the business and cspital concerned in its collection and dis- 
tribution, that a few notes respecting it have not been deemed 


value for distilled water. 


as misplaced in this journal. 


Fifty or sixty years ago Mr. Frederic Tudor, of Boston, en- 
tered upon the enterprise of exportingice to the West Indies. 
He encountered the greatest difficulties in starting the busi- 


ness, among which was one which would bring a smile upon 
the face of any twelve-year-old boy of to-day. It was as diffi- 
cult to charter a vessel to carry ice then, as it would be now 
to get one to carry nitro-glycerin, and he was obliged to pur- 
chase the vessel he at first employed, in order to show that 
ice isa safe cargo. For several years he continued operations 
in the face of difficulty, discouragement, and pecuniary loss, 
and it was not until twenty years after that he succeeded in 
making it remunerative. Since then the business has gradu- 
ally increased, and within the last twenty years the growth 


has been very rapid, especially in that department devoted to 


the supply of the home consumption. The amount of capital 


employed, and the extent of the ice trade in the United States 


is something enormous. Fall statistics are lacking, but oc- 
casional notices appear in the current news of the day which 
are extremely suggestive. A communication in the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, written by one who appears to 


know whereof he affirms, estimates the amount laid up for 


the consumption of the city trade in 1866, at 580,000 tuns, 


and during the past winter a statement appeared in some of 


the papers that there was stored for the consumption of 1868, 
750,000 tuns. The writer is informed that the Knickerbocker, 
the largest ice company of New York, has a million of dol- 
Jars invested in the business; and from the statements con- 


tained in the communication quoted above, the demand for 
These 
amounts are independent of all that is invested ‘in this trade 
and the ice that is laid up in Philadelphia. Baltimore, Boston, 
and other large cities of the Union, and a little consideration 
will show that the ice business in the United States ranks in 


ice will make room shortly for a dozen more like it. 


importance with almost any one that can be named. 


In dealing with the subject on the present occasion, it is 
proposed to offer a few succinct remarks upon the mode of 


collecting and storing this commodity, arranging it on board 


ship for export, leaving the question of statistics to a future 


opportunity. 
Tce houses vary in size and capacity from two to fifty thou- 


sand tuns. 


of business the proprietor has or anticipates. Asa general 


thing they are entirely clear in the interior, no space being 
taken up by beams or ties, or anything which would inter- 
fere with the regular filling up of the whole space with ice, 
or anything which can possibly act as a heat conductor in the 


summer season. 


The walls are constructed with a double row of stanchions 
or studs, the interior ones beipg perpendicular and the exte- 
rior slightly inclined, so that the space between the boarding 


may gradually diminish from twenty-four inches at the bot- 
tom to sixteen at the top. The boarding is put on between 
the inner and outer stanchions, to secure it from being burst 
off by the pressure of the filling, and the inner and outer 
shells are bound together at regular intervals by iron bolts, 
to prevent them from spreading from the same cause. The 
space thus left is filled with spent tan preferably, but saw- 
dust may be used, or what are called short shavings. The 
whole is surmounted by a roof with a steep double pitch, and 
the building is often whitewashed, roof and all, more per- 
fectly to reflect the rays of thesun. One sine gua non is, that 
ajl round the foundations the whole building shall be per- 
fectly air tight ; not, as one would at first imagine, to prevent 
the access of sir, but to prevent the cold air at the bottom 
from rushing out,and giving up its place to the compara- 
tively warm air ‘at top, which would endanger the whole 
stock stored in the house. This, with the requisite doors, 
and hoisting and storing apparatus, may be taken as the 
general type of a well-constructed ice house. 

Ice houses are constructed preferably entirely above 


ground ; the underground construction having been aban- 
doned, as a general thing, for the reason that during the 
summer days the earth absorbs the heat of the sun, and does 









Allowing forty cubic feet of ice to the tun, the 
smaller size mentioned would require internal dimensions of 
one hundred feet in length, fifty feet in width, and twenty- 
four feet in hight to the eaves. Houses for ten to thirty 
thousand tuns are often buiit in several sections, of these, or 
even increased dimensions, giving one the idea of half a 
dozen large barns cemented together at the sides, each sec- 
tion having its own individual roof, reminding one of the 
board fences one sometimes sees, where the upper edge of the 
fence is sawn out into pickets, looking like saw teeth. The 
capacity of the houses is of course determined by the amount 





not yield it up at night, so that, continually absorbing heat 
in this manner, it is believed that the ice wastes more rapidly 
by underground than above-ground stowage. 

When the season has been favorable, and the ice has at- 
tained the requisite thickness—the thicker the better—the 
ice men proceed to work. As horse power is much empioyed, 
and as ice less than five inches in thickness will not bear the 
weight of a horse, in an open winter it is sometimes late be- 
fore the ice cutters can commence operations. If there is 
loose snow upon the surface of the ice, this is removed for any 
desired distance by means of a scoop. A space of 66 teet 
square, will give 108 dozen cakes. If good, clear ice is reached, 
the work of marking and cutting commences. If the surface 
of the ice is in that granular condition known as snow ice, 
the ice plane is required. Previous to its use the hand plow 
is run along one side of the space in a straight line, to form 
a groove, which acts as a point of departure, and regulates 
the motions of all the implements subsequently employed in 
cutting the ice. 

The preliminary groove having been made by the hand 
plow, the swing guide marker is brought into use, and, the 
guide taking the groove, the marker makes a second one 
parallel with it. Upon turning around at the end of tae 
course the guide is swung over so as to take the groove last 
made, and on the return trip a third is made. This process is 
repeated until all the grooves required are made, equally dis- 
tant from and parallel with each other. 

The right ice having been reached, the process of cutting 
now commences in good earnest. The large ice plow extends 
the depth of the grooves already made to twelve or fourteen 
inches. The same operation is repeated now at right angles 
to the former grooves, and the cakes are ready for separation 
from each other. 

The rows thus cut are slightly bevelled, narrower below 
than at the top. Before doing this, however, it is necessary 
to take measures to prevent the water from entering the 
grooves and freezing therein, thus filling them up. This is 
done by calking them with snow, and this is done by an in- 
strument called the calking bar, a bar with a broad chisel 
like end, and so made as to enter the grooves, and drive the 
snow to the very bottom. The two outside rows having been 
sawed out, the blocks lifted upon the adjacent ice, and the 
grooves’ behind the next row of blocks having been caulked 
as before, a bar called the breaking bar is used, generally in 
pairs, to pry the blocks apart, giving double the purchase 
attainable with a single one. The calking process must be 
used behind every row of blocks to be separated, else the 
plow would, on one of our freezing days, prove a Sysipbean 
labor, having to be repeated again and again ad-infinitum. 
The blocks are now floated, through a channel cut in the ice, 
to the ice house, which brings us to the storing and packing. 

The blocks once arrived at the house, which is, whenever 
it is possible, built so that the ice can be floated up to it, is 
then seized by a huge pair of tongs made specially for the 
purpose, as the cakes are heavy, weighing three or four hun- 
dred pounds apiece, and hoisted up at once where they are 
wanted. The ice is disposed in regular tiers, the blocks 
being placed as closely together as possible, though no par. 
ticular pains is taken to fill up the interstices. This proceeds 
until the house is filled. One of the most important particu- 
lars relates to the covering over all. The materia) preferred 
before all others is the long pine shavings of the carpenters. 
These are cleanly, durable, and not subject to decay. are easily 
handled by a common pitchfork, and may be used for more 
then one filling of the house. The objection to hay or straw 
is that it is liable to decay, or becomes musty. Sawdust is 
disagreeable, from constantly sifting down and covering the 
cakes of the successive tears, as the upper ones are removed. 

The houses being filled, the proprietors await the summer 
demand for their commodity, or else proceed at once to load 
up for tropical markets. The ice which is stored commences 
to melt at the upper tier, and here is where the greatest waste 
occurs. _The resulting water, percolating through the inter- 
stices of the ice, reaches the lower tiers, and, finding a temper- 
ature below its freezing point, congeals again, cementing the 
cakes together in the lower tiers so as finally to form a solid 
mass, if left undisturbed for a sufficient length of time. An 
ice house in this city was filled, and left undisturbed for four 
years. During the fifth year the proprietor, finding his stock 
of ice running low, examined this house, and found that, by 
melting, the ice had lowered from twenty feet to four feet in 
hight, and was one solid cake. He was compelled to employ 
his plows, and_get the ice out of it insuch pieces as he could ; 
but it carried him through the season. 

In the first part of the present paper allusion has been 
made to the difficulties encountered in the earlier efforts to 
transport ice to southern and-eastern markets. The first 
cargo was despatched by Mr. Tudor in February, 1806, to St. 
Pierre, Martinique. He shipped about 130 tons, and of this 
only five tons arrived at its destination ; and this trip was 
attended with a loss of about $4,500. Details of the different 
expedients resorted to, to avoid this loss would be interesting, 
but the mention of one must suffice. On one occasion he pur- 
chased several large cases of flannels, and endeavored by 
winding the pieces in and out around the ice, to protect it 
from its natural enemy, a high temperature ; but this expe- 
dient proved unsuccessful. At length, as ice houses were 
erected, and the correct principles for their construction were 
gradually developed, it became apparent that the same prin- 
ciples mast obtain in preparing a ship to carry a cargo of ice, 
converting it, in fact, into a floating ice house ; and this is the 
way it is now done. 

The first thing is to make an even floor in the hold of the 
ship, by filling up the furrows, so to speak, each side of the 
keel, with what sailors term “dunnage,” consisting of frag- 
ments of lumber or ballast of some kind. This gives a toler- 
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ably wide floor for the lower tier of ice, which (the floor, not 
the ice) is covered witu a layer of straw or hay, and this again 
with a thin layer of coarse sawdust or wood turnings. This 
allows the water from the melting ice to trick!e down, and to 
be removed by the pumps. But as the space at the bow and 
stern of the ship is necessarily narrow, and would admft of 
the packing of but one cake of ice in the extreme parts of it, 
which would be attended with great loss and waste without 
any compensating advantages, it has been found necessary to 
erect partitions, or bulkheads, across such parts of the vessel 
as its particular model shall render advisable, so that from 
half to two-thirds of all the available space in the ship shall 
be oceupied by the cargo, equidistant between bow and stern. 
This done, the ship is prepared to receive her cargo. 

Moored at the wharf where the ice is to be delivered, the 
main hatch is thrown open, and a slide or chute is constructed 
from the landing to the hatch, Over the hatchway a windlass 
is erected, the dram extending entigely across it lengthwise. 
To this are suspended two iron frames imtended to receive the 
cakes of ice from the chute, in such a manneg_as that, while 
the loaded one descends, the empty one rises. As the cakes 
of ice come rashing down the chute, they are dexterously 
directed by the ice hooks in the hands of the workmen to one 
side or the other, so as to enter the gigs, which descend with 
them into the hold. As the lower tier is completed, it is 
packed all round the sides of the vessel with sawdust. This 
gives additional space for the next tier, which is wider than 
the first, as the sides of the vessel recede from the keel ; and 
the tiers, increasing in width until the whole breadth of beam 
of the ship is attained, are successively packed as described. 

In the shipping of ice immense quantities of sawdust are 
used, so that what the owners of saw mills used to be both- 
ered with to get rid of, now yields them a handsome reveaue. 
It is estimated that the ice trade of Boston alone consumes 
sawdust, shavings, and rice chaff to the value of $30,000 a 
year, an item which used to be thrown away. 

To deliver a cargo of ice to India involves a voyage of 
sixteen thousand miles, occupying four or five months, during 
which the equator is crossed twice ; and if one half the cargo 
is delivered it is regarded as a success. The loss, is, however, 
sometimes much greater, even amounting to 75 per cent. On 
shorter voyages, such as the West Indies, and the southern 
part of the United States, the loss will not often exceed 33 
per cent of the amount sbipped. 

It would seem that ice, costing nothing for the raw mate- 
rial, might be farnished at lower rates than is demanded for 
it; but when the amount of capital and labor employed, in 
houses, men, teams, horses, tools, and machinery are taken 
into the account, together with the greatly advanced cost of 
every item which enters into the business, it will be at once 
seen that only the utmost care and the most perfect appli- 
apces can render operations temunerative enough to induce 
capitalists to invest their funds, and allow them to continue 
thus appropriated.—Journal of Pharmacy. 

—_——__so@o—_——_ 
A 6000-pounder Gun. 

One of our most successful inventors and engineers has 
lately patented, and the specification has been published, of 
an enormous air-gun of 82-inch bore, to throw a 6000 Ibs. shot. 
The bore of the gun is to be upwards of 30 feet long, and the 
inventor asserts that he can compress and retain air at a work- 
ing pressure of 10,000 Ibs. per square inch. The sectional 
area of a 32-inch bore is 804} square inches, and the total in- 
itial pressure would thus be 8,042,400 Ibs., or nearly 3,600 
tuns. It would, of course, be next to impossible to pump in 
air fast enough at this enormous pressure to keep up the velo- 
city of the shot, so the high pressure air is to be contained in 
a huge casing or jacket formed around the bore of the gun, 
and having the same capacity of say 165 cubic feet. Thus, 
instead of the pressure being reduced almost to ni at the 
muzzle, the air would have ‘been expanded but two-fold on 
the discharge of the shot ; and if we disregard the influence 
of rarefaction, and consequent cooling by expansion, and its 
effect on the pressure, we should have 5,000 lbs. per square 
inch still left. If we take the average pressure at 7,500 Ibs. 
throughout the length of the bore, we shall have 2,400 tuns 
exerted through 30 fee’, or say 72,000-foot tuns, and this, were 
the air to follow fast enough, would send a 6,000-1b. shot at a 
rate of more than 1300 feet per second. As no ordinary valve 
could be opened quickly enough to admit air under such 
pressure, and in such quantities, the shot itself forms the 
valve. The high-pressure airin the air casing or jacket enters 
the chamber of the gun through ports, like those by which 
steam enters a steam cylinder. The shot—a short cylinder 
with hemispherical or pointed ends—is so packed as to close 
these ports while the jacket is being pumped full. To dis- 
charge the guna little high pressure air is separately pamped 
in behind the shot, so as to start it on and past the ports, 
when the stored-up air does the rest of the work. 

Although there may be certain practical difficulties in car- 
rying out this scheme, it possesses great interest, and we shall 
look with much curiosity to its practical realization.—2ngi- 
neering. 

a mo 
To Coat Iron with Copper or Brass. 


The copper or other coating is to be melted in a suitable 
vessel, and a stratum of borosilicate of lead placed on its 
surface: the iron is then to be plunged into the molten 
metal, and retained there until a coating is deposited on it, 
Iron coated with the tin or lead may be treated tn a similar 
manner. Another method of coating iron with copper is to 


place in a crucible a quantity of chloride of copper, upon 
which is laid the iron to be coated, and over that a quantity 
of charcoal. The crucible is then submitted to a red heat 
and the chloride of copper fused, and a coating of copper 
deposited on the irén ; or the vapor of chloride of copper may 
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be employed for the same purpose. The coating of copper 
thus obtained, may be converted to one of brass by exposing 
the sheet of metal to the vapor of zinc in a closed vessel. 
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The Giffard Injector. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—In your paper of the 2d of May, you 
intimate that the principle of the Giffard Injector is not well 
understood, and present your readers with an explanation, 
given by Mr. John Robinson, of Manchester, Eng., as the best 
elucidation of the puzzle. I am of the opiaion that Mr. Rob- 
inson himself does not show a very clear perception of the 
thing. At any rate, he fails to make it plain to any ordinary 
comprehension. With your permission, I will endeavor to do 
so myself. 

The operation of the Giffard Injector is dependent on the 
laws both of pneumatics and hydrodynamics, and its secret 
lies in the fact that under any given pressure acriform bodies 
are propelled with a very much greater velocity than liquids. 
Thus, if we would communicate to water a velocity far above 
any thing that could be accomplished by hydraulic machine- 
ry, let us first convert it into steam, then set it in motion and 
suddenly. reconvert it into water by condensation ; the water 
will retain the velocity of the steam. 

To illustrate by example: We have a steam boiler in op- 
erfition, under 90 Ibs. pressure. If we run a pipe from the 
steam chamber into the boiler, under or above the water level, 
equilibrium will exist. But if we open the pipe into the air, 
steam will flow ina jet. I have no means at hand to ascer- 
tain the velocity of a jet of steam ander 90 Ibs. pressure— 
about 6 atmospheres—but a table before me gives the veloci- 
ty under cne atmosphere at 650 ft., increasing in a constantly 
diminishing ratio to 1,600 ft. under 20 atmospheres. Per- 
haps under 90 lbs. a velocity of 1,000 ft. would be a fair esti- 
mate. At any rate, I will assume it for the purpose of this 
illustration, 

Suppose now that the steampipe is of just such length and 
caliber as to contain, under 90 lbs. pressure, the product, in 
steam, of one cubic inch of water. Remember it is moving 
1,000 ft. per second. Suppose again, that it is suddenly and 
perfectly condensed, and we have a cubic inch of water flow- 
ing with a velocity of 1,000 ft. per second. Now if we open 
an orifice in the boiler below the water level, a jet of water 
will be projected from it with a velocity of about 114 ft., 
which is due to a pressure of 90 Ibs. If, again, by means of 
outside machinery, we throw a jet of water of the same diam- 
eter with the orifice, and directed at it, with a velocity of 114 
ft., there will evidently be equilibrium ; because, as pressure 
and velocity are convertible into each other, the force of the 
jet wi’l exactly counterpoise the jet seeking to flow from tie 
orifice, and no water will pars into or vut of the butler. But 
if the jet, by additional pressure, attain a velocity of 115 ft., 
then the equilibrium is destroyed, and water will pass into 
the boiler through the orifice. 

To recur now to the cubic inch of water in the steampipe, 
with its velocity of 1,000 ft. per second. How much more 
easily and rapidly will it penetrate, where even a velocity of 
115 ft. is sufficient to overcome the resistance. And suppose, 
now, that it comes in contact with another cubic inch of wa- 
ter in a state of rest. It will part with half its velocity to 
the latter, and both commingled, will move on at the rate of 
500 ft. Let these two come in contact with other two at rest, 
and again, the weight being doubled and the velocity halved, 
they will move 250 ft. per second. Still again, let these four 
strike four others in. state of rest, and we shall have eight 
cubic inches moving with velocity of 125 ft. per second, 
which, as we have seen, is sufficient to effect an easy and 
rapid penetration into the boiler. Of these eight, one is the 
cubic inch that was cond out of the steam in the pipe, 
and here we behold it ing with and carrying along 
seven others, by which, in , it was condensed, with a ve- 
locity much greater than’ Pat of a jet projected from below 
the water level of the boiler under the existing hydraulic 
pressure of 90 Ibs. 

I have taken for illustration a given amount of steam and 
water. In fact, however, there is a constant flow of steam, a 
constant condensation by an uninterrupted stream of water, 
and an unbroken jet into the boiler. 

It may be asked, if the steam jet itself were directed at an 
orifice in the boiler, would it penetrate? It would not. It 
must be remembered that force isa product of weight and 
velocity, and here the weight of steam being so insignificant 
—it requiring 1,700 cubic inches under the pressure of ome 
atmosphere to weigh as much as one cubic inch of water— 
the force would he insufficient to penetrate. But it is a very 
different thing when water moves with so great a velocity. 

The principle of the Giffard Injector is applicable to other 
purposes than feeding boilers. It makes a good pump for 
shallow reservoirs. It would make a very powerful fire en- 
gine. It could be used to drive light machinery, by throwing 
its jet into a turbine wheel running at a high speed. I have 
used it to propel a toy boat—not very satisfactorily, however 
—having a small copper boiler heated by a spirit lamp, and 
throwing its jet back under the stern. 

Nothing has been said, in this discussion, of the construc- 
tion of the apparatus, nor was it necessary, as I presume that 
is familiar to all engineers. Ihave aimed only to develop the 
principle. It is a very beautiful invention. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. H, 8. Warrvrevp. 
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Size and Capacity of Millstones, 
Messrs, Eprrors :—J. W. H., of Minn., on page 89, current 
volume, asks if it will take any more power to grind eight 





bushels of wheat in the same time ona tae feet run of stones 


than one of three feet. A very practical question, and one 
that all millers ought to be interested in, as it touches the 
absorption of power in all mills. 

“ H. M.,” of Minn., page 263, attempts an answer, but gives 
no proofs. He says; “I think it will take less power to do 
the work on the four feet stone, as the velocity required to 
make the smaller stone equal in capacity the larger absorbs 
a large proportion of the power.” If H. M. means that the 
larger stones absorb a large proportion of the power to do the 
work given, I agree with him; but if he claims that it is 
necessary to run a three-feet stone to equal in area of feet a 
four-feet stone to grind the given amount, then I beg to differ. 
Example: The usual motion given to a four-feet stone is 180 
revolutions per minute, and some run them to 200 revolutions 
per minute, but I have stated the minimum. Now let us see 
what figures tell us about the frictional surface or area of 
face of a 4-feet stone running at 180 revolutions per minute, 
Area of stone, 1,80956 inches multiplied by the velocity and 
divided by 144, equals the area in feet per minute—a trifle 
over 2,261°94 feet. A 4-fcet stone at that motion, with proper 
power applied, is able to grind 16 to 18 bushels of wheat per 
hour and do its work well, and many even greatly exceed 
that amoant if their burrs are heavy. 

Some millers might ask: “ What is the use of sunning the 
stones so fast if they will grind 16 to 18 bushels per hour 
when we only want to grind 8 bushels?” I answer, because 
experience says that is about the proper motion for a 4-feet 
stone to run at to discharge the flour and meal properly, the 
draft in furrow being one inch to the foot. 

Now let us see the capacity and friction of a 3-feet stone 
running at 240 revolutions per minute. The peripheries of 
the 8 and 4-feet stones would travel at the same rate, but 
their areas differ greatly. The area of a 3-feet stone is 1,017-87 
inches, multiplied by the velocity and divided by 144, equals 
1,696°44 feet per minute, a difference in favor of small stones 
of 565°50 feet per minute. Experience proves that a 3-feet 
run of burrs, at the above motion and proper power applied, is 
capable of grinding 10 to 12 bushels of what per hour, and 
do its work well. 

Again, if you would grind 16 to 18 bushels per heur on a 
$-feet run of stones, it would be necessary to run them to 320 
revolutions per minute. Then they would be equal toa 4 
feet run, if they are heavy enough ; but as a general rule it 
is impossible to ran at that motion, on account of the grain 
choking in the eye of the stone. Therefore to grind 16 to 18 
bushels per hour with one run, the 4-feet ran et 180 revolu- 
tions is preferable on that account, 

A S3feet burr running at 220 revolutions, with proper 
power applied, is capable of grinding 8 to 10. bushels of 
wheat per bour and do its work well ; if that is the case, then 
let us see where we have saved:power. The area of a 4-feet 
stone running at 180 revolutions tg 2,261-94 feet per minute ; 
the area of a Bfoot etone at 220 In 1,800 0T; difference in 
favor of small stones of 70687 feet per minute. What are 
these extra feet unless rubbing sarfaces?—triction. These 
extra feet cost more in the first place, have to be kept in or- 
der, take longer to dress, absorb power, and generate heat, a 
great detriment to good grinding. 

If I have proved that the 3-feet burrs will grind the stated 
amount (8 bushels), then throw the 4 feet out and save pow. 
er; if your power is light it will pay. I have one rug of 3- 
feet burs running in my mills at 220 revolutions ; it grinds 
8 to 10 bushels of wheat per hour, und does its work as wel] 
as a larger stone, and saves power. At one time! thought a 
4feet burr just the thing for any power or amount, but ex- 
perience has taught me differently. Now I use the size of 
stones and number of runs best adapted to the work and 
power. 

In erecting new and overhauling old mills, the first thing 
in order is to ascertain the amount of power you have at 
command; then you can determine the size and number of 
runs you can use. The next thing in order will be the clean- 
ing and bolting apparatus, ever remembering to have 
enough. Gero. Rus. 

Wheatland, Iowa. 

i 
The Moon As an Inhabited Pianet,. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—On page 280, current volume of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, you have an article under the heading 
“Lunar Vegetation,” which is good as far as it goose, for it 
verifies to a certain extent the writings of a philosopher who 
lived nearly one hundred years ago, namely, Swodenborg. He 
claims that the moon and all the planets are inhabited, and 
meets the objection “that the atmosphere surrounding the 
moon is too light to support man,” by the answer, “ that 
things are created for their conditions,” and that the men of 
the moon have lungs constructed for their ‘especial needs. 

By referring to Swedenborg’s work on the “ Planetary Sys- 
tem,” you will gather my meaning as I may not have been 
explicit enough. A. W. W, 

New York. 

a 

GENERATING STEAM BY GAs.—Illuminating gas has been 
employed in England, in heating steam boilers aad generating 
steam for working the hoisting apparatus of warehouses, or 
other purposes where steam power is only required at inter- 
vals of time. With a vertical tubular boiler of three horse 
power, steam at 60 pounds pressure is generated by twenty- 
three burners, consuming 100 feet per horse power per hour 
in full work. The compactness, economy, and efficiency of 
the gas heated boilers is highly recommended by those who 
have used them. The first cost and expense ef maintenance 
is small, and the insurance companies have decided to require 
no heavy risk premiums on buildings furnished with boilers 





heated by this plan. 
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Improved Combination Tool for Machinists and 
Other Mechanics. 

The object of the inventor of this instrament is to super- 
sede a number of separate tools usually required in the shop. 
It may be used as a spirit level, plumb, try-square, bevel pro- 
tractor, clinometer, etc, and is adapted to the wants of the 
machinist, woodworker, draftsman, and surveyor. 

The implement is a metallic rectangular frame, having 
seated in its top and one of its ends spirit glasses for leveling 
and plumbing work. To the bottom bar of the frame is piv- 
oted a steel frame, held in any position desired by means of a 
thumb nut. The bolt with which the nut engages is not the 
pivot upon which the swinging steel frame turns; its object 
Leing merely to hold the frame fixed in place. The center of 
the swing frame has on either side an inward projecting cone 
fitting into a corresponding recess in the stock 

’ of the implement. This gives the frame a 
large bearing and one always perfectly tight 
without danger of wearing. A graded semi- 
circle guides the position of the frame, through 
holes in which the operator can readily see 
the degree at which he desires to fix the 
frame. The whole being built strongly of 
metal, there is very little danger of breaking 
or wearing out. 

It is the subject of one patent obtained 
through the Scientific American Patent Agen- 
cy, Jan’y 1st, 1867, and application for another 
on improvements by A. F. Ward is now pend - 
ing. All inquiries should be addressed to W. 
§. Batchelder & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Whitewashing. 

A cortespondent of the Germantown (Pa.) 
Telegraph furnishes the following : 

As the house cleaning time will soon be 
hére, it may not be amiss to say a few words 
in regard to whitewashing. There are many 
recipes published, but we think the following 
to be the best that can be used: White chalk 
is the best substitute forlimeasa wash. A very fine and bril- 
liant whitewash preparation of chalk is called “ Paris White.” 
This we buy at the paint stores for three cents a pound, retail. 
For each sixteen pounds of Paris white we procure half a pound 
of the white transparent glue, costing twenty-five cents (fifty 
cents a pound). The sixteen pounds of Paris White is about 
as much as a person will use inaday. It is prepared as fol- 
lows: The glue is covered with cold water at night and in 
the morning is carefully heated, without scorching, until dis- 
ol ved. The Paris White is stirred in with hot water enough 
to give it the proper milky consistency for applying to the 
walls, and the dissolved glue is then added and thoroughly 
mixed. It is then applied with a brush like the common 
lime white wash. Except on very dark and smuky walls and 
ceilings, 2 single coat is sufficient. It is nearly equal in bril- 
liancy to zinc white a far more expensive article. 

et a 
A Locomotive struck by Lightning. 

On Friday jast, during the hail storm that visited this sec- 
tion, the eastward-bound train on the Toledo, Peoria and 
Warsaw Railway, George Boies, conductor, and C. A. Mar- 
tin, engineer, had just ieft El Paso when the storm struck 
it. When abonta mile and a half east of that city, the light- 
ning struck a telegraph pole. Instead of shattering it and 
going to the ground, it burst the insulator, making a blaze 
of light, passed on the wire to the next insulator, and burst 
that, with another blaze of light, as intense, a looker-on in- 
forms us, as a thousand gas jets, and so on for five poles. ‘t 
then ran down one pole and leaped to the track, and ran back 
without doing any damage until it struck the engine. It 
ran up one of tie dzivers, and burst a section of two feet out 
of the solid tire, and passing along the boiler, without doing 
any damage, it reached the lever and went upward with a 
blaze of light similar to that on the telegraph wire, and with 
a Getonation like a small cannon. So intense was the light, 
and so violent was the shock, that the engineer was nearly 
blinded, and almost stunned. Our informant saysthat the 
appearance of the light on the track was brilliant beyond con- 
ception. It looked as if there was an immense lake of fire 
ahead, into which the train was about to plunge, and the 
contrast between the light and the ordinary daylight that fol- 
lowed seemed as great as that between the brightest day 
and the darkest night.— Peoria (1U.) Paper. 

a 
. v of Toad 

The toad, formerly considered as a creature to be feared, 
does in reality possess a venom capable of killing certain ani- 
mals aid injuring man. The British Medical Journal says 
that this poison is not, asin generally thought, secreted by 
the mouth; it ia & sort of epidermic cutaneous secretion, 
which acts powerfully if the skin be abraded at the time of 
contact. Dogs which bite toads soon give voice to howls of 
pain. On examination it is found that the palate and tongue 
afte swollen, and a viscous mucus is exuded. Smaller ani- 
mals coming under the influence of the venom undergo true 
narcotic poisoning, soon followed by convulsions and death. 
Experiments made by MM. Gratoilet, Cloez and Vulpian, show 
that the matter exuding from the parotid region of the toad 
become poisonous when introduced into the tissues. A tor- 
toise of the species “Testudo Mauritanicao,” lamed in the 
qhind foot, was completely paralyzed at the end of fifteen 
days; and the paralysis lasted during several months. Some 
savages in South America use the acid fluid of the cutaneous 
glands of the toad instead of the curara. The venom exists 
in somewhat large quantity on the toad’s back. Treated with 
ether it dissolves, leaving a residuum ; the evaporated solu- 
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tion exhibits oleaginous granules. The residuum contains a 


toxic power sufficiently strong, even after complete desicca- 
tion, to kill a small bird. 





Weldless Steel Tires. 


Weldless steel tires are now manufactured in England by 
rolling. The mill which is used for this purpose consists of 
two sets of rolls supported by the same framework, but each 
set working independently of the other. Hydraulic power 
is employed to press the rolls together. The first set of rolls 
consists of a single pair. The operation of making a tire 
consists in placing a hammered ring containing enough 
metal to form the tire between the first pair of rolls in sucha 
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England and eastern cities of the United States. Leather is 
sent to Philadelphia and elsewhere to be made up and re- 
turned. It would seem from these statements which are 
gathered from California papers, as though many young men 
might better themselves by.going there. We understand 
rates of passage are extremely low this season from New 
York to San Francisco, on account of the strong opposition 
existing between the lines of steamers which run between 
the two ports, via Nicaragua and Panama. 
me 
SCARCITY OF FIRST CLASS WORKMEN. 


The abolishment of the system of apprenticeship in this 
country, and the introduction of planers, engine lathes, and 








way that the ring incircles one of the rolls. It is then en- 








WARD'S IMPROVED COMBINATION LEVEL. 


larged by rolling, and its section formed in the same manner 
asastraight bar would be drawn and shaped in ordinary 
rolling mills. 

The second set of rolls is similar to the first with the ad- 
dition of two side rolls mounted upon a pair of jaws which 
can be opened and closed by toothed segments operated by a 
worm having aright and left-hand thread. These rolls finish 
the tire. Seventy to eighty horse-power are required to 
drive this mill and the entire operation is completed ata 
single heat. The same process has been in use for years in 
this country in the manufacture of weldless iron tires. 

————cqo 2 
GLADDING’S CLOTHES LINE HOLDER. 


The engraving shows a neat device for securing clothes 
lines to any support without the necessity of tying or knot- 
ting. It allows the line to be attached or detached instantly, 
and is adapted to hold not only the ends but to support the 
line at any intermediate point. It isa simple frame, A, of 





cast or malleable iron, with two bows, B, spreading from the 
bottom up, and having their inner surfaces beveled from the 
outside inward. Between these is a tongue, C, pivoted at 
the bottom end and shutting in between the jaws, B. This 
tongue is also beveled, its lower edge being the thickest. 

In use the line is passed over the tongue or looped in be- 
tween the jaws, and the tongue pressed upward end back- 
ward, the bevel of the jaws and tongue firmly holding the 
line, which can be removed only by depressing the tongue 
by the hand, thus disengaging the line. 

A patent for this device was obtained through the Scientific 
American Patent Agency April 28, 1868, by James W. Glad- 
who may be addressed for state rights, etc., at Normal, 





o> 
Deficiency of Mechanics in California, 

There seems from all we can gather to be a great dearth of 
mechanics in California, Wages ate ranging at from three 
to four dollars per day in gold for carpenters, and it is seid 
that at least one thousand more might at once obtain em- 
ployment there. There is a scarcity of hatters, shoemakers, 
machinists and workers in all branches of mechanical art. 
Ten thousand mechanics, it is stated, would readily find em- 
ployment. Much of the machinery used there is made in 








other labor saving machines into the machine shops has pro- 
duced a scarcity of good workmen. The effect 
of the former has been to encourage a class of 
half trained mechanics, who, having gained 
sufficient knowledge to enable them to per- 
form certain kinds of work, and at that to ob- 
tain living wages, are content to remain with- 
out further effort at improvements The in- 
troduction of machinery to perform what was 
formerly done by hand has obviated the ne- 
cessity for that skill in manipulation and nice 
training of the eye, which in former times 
were essential for all kinds of work. It isa 
common thing to find men who can attend a 
lathe, or run a planer, who are utterly in- 
capable of doing work with a file, and who, if 
they were set to constructing any machinery 
requiring nice fitting throughout, would ut- 
terly fail. The exceptions to this are rare, 
and we are afraid they are becoming more 
80. Mechanical engineers are frequently 
troubled to find workmen who can properly 
execute their designs. Especially is this so 
where new forms are introduced into ma- 
chinery, when a general lack of resources and 
expedients will most probably manifest itself. 
We know of one engineer who could only find at the third 
trial a shop where he could get work done to his full satis- 
faction. 

We feel satisfied that the training of the eye,in which 
most deficiency is probably found, owing to the substitution 
of engine lathe work for hand turning, and planing for the 
olé time chipping and filing, might easily be obtained by 
practice in drafting, which demands both skill of hand and 
eye, and to most mechanics would be found a pleasant recrea- 
tion as well as a valuable accomplishment. At a future time 
we may say more on this subject. — 


Ce I Since mercer 
A New Era in Steam Navigation. 


A company has just been formed in New York city, and the 
necessary capital paid in, for the immediate construction of a 
new steamboat, 216 feet long, specially designed to run forty 
miles an hour. The boat is to be operated on the plan pat- 
ented by Stephen I. Gold, a man of science, the inventor of 
many valuable improvements, among which are Gold’s steam- 
heating devices, now very extensively used. His present in- 
vention consists in a new mode of applying steam power to 
the paddle wheels, by which he is enabled to make use of 
machinery having great effective force, with but little weight. 
This results in a reduction of the immersed cross section of 
the vessel, and a consequent increase of speed over ordinary 
boats. The new vessel is to be provided with 25-horse power 
for each square foot of immersed cross section. If this enor- 
mous force can be successfully applied to the paddle wheels, 
the vessel must move at the intended velocity, or something 
will break. 

It has been ascertained that about 1-horse power per square 
foot of cross section will move a boat at the rate of 10 miles 
an hour; 4horse, 20 miles; 16-horse, 40 miles; 64horse, 80 
miles, and soon. But up to the present time no engineering 
skill has been able to devise a method of augmenting the 
driving power without also increasing, proportionately, the 
area of the immersed cross section. Although we have many 
large and powerful boats, they do not travel much faster than 
the smaller craft. The fastest of our river boats, such as the 
Mary Powell, Bristol,and St. John, have between 8 and 4-horse 
power per square foot of immersed cross section, and they run 
from 16 to 21 miles an hour when not affected by wind or 
tide. 

We heartily wish success to the projector of the new boat, 
and to the enterprising gentlemen who have united to fur- 
nish the necessary pecuniary assistance. Whatever the final 
result, the project is most laudable, and cannot fail to be fruit- 


fulin engineering experience.—The Wheel. 


A SvuB-Aqurzous ENTERTAINMENT.—Boston, capital of the 
land of notions, proposes to introduce into its 4th of July 
celebration this year a new feature—a submarine race, or 
walking match under water. The distance is a mile, from 
Long wharf to the Cunard wharf in East Boston, and it is 
proposed that three practical submarine divers shall enter 
the race. A wag says this is a plan of the cold water men, 
who wish to show what can be done in their favorite element. 

ee oe 

Biack VARNIsH For Iron Worxs.—Dr. Lunge distils gas 
tar until nearly all the volatile products are got rid of, the 
residual pitch being then dissolved either in the heavier oils, 
or, if a quick drying varnish is required, in the light oils or 
naphtha. The advantages of varnish so prepared over the 
original tar, is that by the above process we get rid of the 
ammonia, water, carbolic acid, and other constituents that 
give to tar its disagreeable odor, and make it so long in dry- 


ing. 
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MERITS AND DEFECTS OF THE WATCH. 


The Vertical or Verge Watch. 

The vertical or verge watch requires to be made thick, but 
on account of the frequent expense of anew verge which 
will wear from continual friction 
and action of the escape wheel 
on the pallets, also from the 
fashion of wearing flat watches, 
there are but few verge watches 
worn now, and those that are 
made are generally of an inferior quality ; but there are still 
some few good ones, and when in order, will keep tolerably 


good time. 





Horizontal or Cylinder Watch. 
The horizontal, or cylinder watch, has the impulse given 
by the teeth of a horizontal 
wheel acting on a hollow cyl- 
inder, which forms the axis of 
the balance. 

The horizontal or cylinder 
watches, when well made, will 
perform with considerable ‘ac- 
curacy, and if not suffered to go 
too long without cleaning, will continue serviceable for many 
years. There is, however, much friction in the escapement, 
and a great wear takes place if they are allowed to continue 
in motion after the oil has become dry. When they com- 
mence varying more than two or three minutes a day, they 
should be submitted to the inspection of a good watchmaker, 
and cleaned if necessary. If they have been recently repair- 
ed, it may be only the oil that is worn off the cylinder, and 
by putting fresh oil to it the watch will frequently regain its 
motion and perform for some time with accuracy if it was 
well made. 

Patent Detached Lever, or Anchor Escapement. 

I find there is a mistaken idea about this escapement, and that 
its action is but little understood in this country. I shall 
, endeavor, however, to explain 
this escapement, and its action, 
in such a manner, that every 
reader can understand them. 

Nearly a century ago, the 
first lever escapement was in- 
| vented as an improvement upon 
| the verge, vergule and horizon- 
} tal then in use. The lever was 
first made with a rack placed 
on the pallets, where the fork 
This rack acting with teeth or cogs, on a 








or lever now is. 
pinion, as an axis to the balance. (See engraving of balance 
and axis.). 

By this means one wheel to the train was saved ; the escape- 
meut wheel acting as the seconds wheel, but that arrange- 
ment not working well, another wheel was added, and is con- 


tinued to the present time. The continued friction of the 
teeth of the rack upon the pinion, caused a magnetism in 
them, so that to keep the watch in running order it became 
necessary to frequently apply oil to the affected parts, and 
this had to be remedied. 

There are yet many of the old rack levers in use, both with 
and without the extra wheel. They are generally found in 
the old fashioned double cased watches that we meet with oc- 
casionally. I have altered several in this country, which can 
be done by putting in a good fork or lever, instead of the rack 
and by making a new staff or axis, with a table or roller for 
the ruby pin. In some cases it is necessary to make all the 
escapement new, especially in very old styles. 

Messrs. Roskells, of Liverpool, England, were, I believe, the 
first to obtain a patent for the detached lever escapement, the 
difference being that instead of a rack, a fork or lever was at- 
tached to the pallets or anchor (so called by the Swiss), and 
instead of a pinion to the balance, as an axis or staff, have a 
plain staff made, with a roller and ruby pin as at present. 
(See plate of lever escapement.) The lever or fork having 
the impulse given to it from the wheel, and then striking 
against the ruby pin gives the motion to the balance from 
which it was disengaged, till brought back by the hair spring, 
the ruby pin then strikes the fork, and disengages the wheel, 
thus allowing it to go on. 

This causes the two distinct beats we hear in a lever watch. 
This improvement being patented, watches constructed on 
this principle were called patent detached levers, and in this 
manner originated the detached lever- 

This patent obtained in England first for seven years, was 
afterwards renewed a further term of seven years, at the ex- 
piration of which period a further renewal was refused, and 
detached levers were then made by nearly all the watchma- 
kers, it being far superior to the rack lever and all others 
commonly made at that time, chronometers excepted. 

The horizontal, however, continued, and is still made, but 
when it was desired to make a very good watch, it was made 
with ruby cylinders, this, however, was more expensive than 
a lever. 

I well remember the time when a detached lever was very 
scarce in England, and quite unknown in Switzerland. Some 
few years after the Swiss commenced making them, and find- 
ing the fashion was for flat watches, they made them on the 
plan of the lepine movements, (see plate) instead of the clum- 
sy-looking old fashioned lever, but witheut the fuzee. By 
this method detached levers could be made much thinner and 
smaller, and thus constructed, they were named anchor watch. 


THE WATCH--ITS HISTORY HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE. 


Scientific American, 


It was aan. hae “this tim time, that the double power apd was 
first introduced, (as described in another part.) It was made 
absurdly thin and small; but that style did not continue 
long, as it was found to be too great a tax on the patience 
and eyesight. 

The anchor watches were also made with fall and half 
plates, to make them pass for English watches, but the ma- 
kers finding that the name of anchor was not well understood, 
called such watches detached levers. 

Now, I wish my readers to understand, that a patent or de- 
tached lever, and an anchor escapement, in the principle of 
action are precisely alike, the name anchor being used by the 
Swiss, for what the English call pallets. 

The lever is called the same in both countries. American 
watches have an anchor escapement, yet are valled patent de- 
tached levers. 

The English watch has a patent detached lever escapement 
yet it is an anchor. The Swiss have an anchor escapement 
yet it is like both the above, in action and principle, and in 
whatever form these watcLes may appear in your eyes, they 
are the same in action. 

There have been many improvements made in lever watch- 
es of late years, particularly in Swiss watches, one of which is, 
the straight line, to which I give the preference ; this improve- 
ment is now adopted in the best American watches. I doubt 
if many more improvements can now be made to this escape- 
ment, as I believe perfection has been nearly reached, still I 
may be mistaken, as nothing seems certain, except taxes and 
dea'h. These escapements have stood the test fifty years, and 
unlike many others, (the chronometer excepted) have not 
been found wanting, but have continually improved in quality, 
still after all it is the detached lever at the root. Therefore, 
remember, and if you are puzzled, read this part over again. 
If you get an English patent lever,an American watch of any 
make or quality, a Swiss detached lever, or a Swiss anchor 
watch, you are getting the same kind of escapement, although 
they are constructed in innumerable styles, yet I repeat the 
principle is the same. If thereis any choice get a straight 
line one, and if well made, and with an isochronal hair spring, 
I think you will be satisfied. Should I attempt to describe 
the"different shapes that are made, it would fill the paper 
with a mass of matter, that would be useless to the general 
reader, for whom this is written. 

The technical names are to be found in Jarger and more ex- 
pensive works than this ; prepared for the use of manufactnr- 
ers. For to know all things well, we should know them in 
detail, and as that is in a manner infinite, our knowledge be- 
comes almost superficial and imperfect, 

Duplex Watches. 

A duplex watch with acompensation balance,when well con- 
‘ ]) structed, will, with or- 
dinary care on the part 
of the wearer, keep 
time with the greatest 
accuracy. These watch- 
es are, however, deli- 
cate, and should not be 
worn when violent ex- 
ercise is intended, euch 
as riding on horse- 
back, jumping, etc. 

Another reason is, 
except that in large cities, there are but few workmen who 
understand the principle of this escapement properly, and 
who can repair them as they should be, A bad watch on this 
principle is (the chronometer excepted) worse than any other, 
and more expensive to correct and repair. 

Chronometers, 

The chronometer escapement is the most perfect for 
|) the measurement of 
} time, and one with the 
least friction. It is the 
only one that is employed 
in marine chronometers, 
The term chronometer is 
applicable to all time- 
keepers, but it is now 
more usually applied to 
marine timekeepers only; 
those being large, their 
several parts approach- 
ing in size to those of a small clock, require less delicacy of 
workmanship than pocket watches of the same construction. 
The high office which marine chronometers have to fulfill, 
demands an accuracy far beyond what can be attained by a 
machine as small asa watch. A marine chronometer is al- 
ways in one position, being placed in two boxes made and 
fitted in such a manner thet whatever the rolling or pitching 
of the vessel is, the dial is always uppermost, which accounts 
for its accuracy, and which could not be obtained in a wateh, 
as nomatter how well the escapement is made it will be lia- 
ble to set or stop by some external motion. 


Half and Three-quarter Plate Watch. 

Some watches are made with 
the half and three-quarter plates 
on the English principle, with 
chain and fusee. The idea first 
originated with Mr. Dent. The 
balance is there placed at the 
side instead of being in the mid- 
dle of the upper plate as in ordi- 
nary watches. By this arrange- 
ment they are enabled to make 
them considerably thinner. They 
are made with cylinder, lever, duplex, and even chronometer 












escapement. They sometimes have a cap, and open from the 
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front, like other capped watches, but I prefer them without the 
cap, and to have the case mede to open similar to most of 
the Swiss watches, as otherwise they are more liable to acci- 
dents in opening the movements or cape. If well made, they 
are equal for timekeepers to those on the old plan, and not 
more liable to get out of order. 

Swiss watches are sometimes made on this plan, but they 
are usually without the fusee, but either kind will perform 
well if properly adjusted. 

The Lepine Watch. 

The watch usually called Lepine, was made in Paris 
about fifty years ago, and I be- 
lieve that Lepine, a celebrated 
maker ai that time, was the 
inventor, from whom they are 
so called. The object of hav- 
ing the wheels held by bars and 
screws, which any person hav- 
ing opened one bas seen, was 
to make the waich flatter than 
the English could make theirs. 
Breguet, the celebrated maker 
of Paris, made all his flat 
watches after that fashion. He was also the inventor of an im- 
proved manner of fitting the going barrel on the bar of the 
ratchet, and also of the key named after him, to prevent wind- 
ing the watch the wrong way. 

Watches made now in that style are frequently called Le- 
pine Watches, although they are made with every kind of 
escapement. Like the half and three-quarter plate, if they 
are well made, the bars properly fitted, and the spring well 
adjusted, they will go equal to any other kind of watch made 
without a fusee, with the same escapement, except the chro- 
nometer, which requires more solidity than there is usually 
to this kind of watch. 

The Chinese, or Center Seconds Watch. 


The center seconds or Chinese watch is so called on ac 
count of first being made for 
China, so that they could see 
the watch go plainer than by 
having a small seconds hand. 
They are made with the du. 
plex escapement, and having 
a very large balance, The 
inner back of the case is gen- 
erally glass, through which 
all the works can be seen. 
The brass works are orna- 
mented with engraving, 
which with the bright and 
blue steel screws, has quite e showy appearance, I have 
seen many with the plates made of steel, and all the other 
works in all kinds of variegated colors, to make as much 
show as possible. Thirty-five yeara ago I worked on them 
altogether, and I see no difference with those now made. I 
cannot recommend them strongly as time keepers, in partic- 
ular now when they are made so cheap. One very great fault 
about them is, that the beat is too slow, beating a second at 
atime. It having been ascertained by practice and experi- 
ence, that quick motion watches regulate better than slow 
ones, and are not so likely to be affected by external motion, 

The Chinese always had them made in pairs, and every 
part, even the screws, had to be so exactly alike, that you. 
could not tell one from the other, only by the numbers of the 
watch ; even in regulating, the hands of both watches had to 
move together. The reason was that the Chinese wore two 
watches, which they carried in a pouch or pocket, fastened on 
each side. They say when a watch stops, it is dead, and can- 
not be set going again, and if one stops, they still have the 
time by the other; but if they both stop, they get others, as 
they never think of having them repaired. I suppose this 
idea originated with them on account of not having watch- 
makers convenient to repair them. 


Independent Seconds Watches. 

Watches with a long second hand in the center were made 
many years ago chiefly in England, for the use of physicians, 
and persons wanting to measure time very accurately. But 
they did not move one second at a time, their motion was 
only as the vibration of the balance was one third of a second 
atatime. By further improvement, they were made to beat 
one second, but still there was a great defect, as in the Chi- 
nese watch ; when you stopped the seconds, you had to stop 
the going of the watch altogether, and thereby lose the time. 
Asa farther improvement, you can stop the long seconds hand 
in the center without altering the regular time, and see when 
or at what time you stopped them, They are made, now 
that there are two separate trains of wheels, two springs, and 
two sets of hands, by stopping the center seconds, which is 
done by a piece placed outside the care ; you stop one set of 
hands while the others keep going, and you still maintain 
the regulartime. When you wish toset them again together, 
you do it by a equsre at the back of the case, without any in- 
jury to the watch, nor does it interfere with the regular time, 
as they are independent of each other, more particularly 
when the center seconds are stopped. For those interested 
in an operation performed in small portions of time, some 
being made to show one fifth of a second ; these are very use- 
ful, such as timing horses, etc, With the assistance of a sec- 
onds watch, and some slight calculations, many interesting 
facts may be ascertained. If a gun be fired by a yeesel at sea, 
the distance may be known by observing the number of sec- 
onds which elapse between the flash and the report. In mild 
weather, sound travels at the rate of 1123 feet in a second ; 
if therefore the report of the gun was heard five seconds after 
the flash had been seen, the distance of the abserver from the 
gun would be 5615 feet, or rather more than a mile. Thig 
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is merely approximation, for the velocity of sound varies ac- 
cording to the density of the atmosphere. In dry frosty 
weather, sound travels at the rate of only 1080 feet per second. 

A person traveling may ascertain his rate of walking by 
the aid of a slight string, with a piece of lead at one end, 
and the use ofa seconds watch. The string should be knot- 
ted at distances of forty-four feet ; this distance is the 120th 
part of an English mile, and bears the same proportion toa 
mile that half a minute bears toan hour. If the traveler when 
going at his usual rate drops the lead, and suffers the string 
to slip through his hand, the number of knots indicate the 
number of miles he walks in an hour, This is similar to the 
log line for ascertaining a ship’s rate at sea ; the lead in this 
case is enclosed in wood, (from whence the name) that it may 
float ; the divisions are called knots, and are measured for 
nattical miles. Thus, if ten knots are passed in half a min- 
ate, they show that the vessel is sailing at the rate of ten 
miles or knots in an hour. A seconds watch would here be 
of great service, but the half minute sand glass is in general 
use. The use of a seconds watch is indispensable to a phy- 
sician, to enable him to ascertain correctly the duration of 
spasms, convulsions, pulsations, etc. With the aid of a sec- 
onds watch,a person can count his pulse when in perfect 
health, and ascertain the number of beats in a minute; this 
would enable him to let the physicians know (when necessary 
to consult one) how much the pulse differed from its usual 
rate, otherwise it might happen to a person whose pulse was 
naturally quick, to have remedies prescribed to diminish the 
rapidity, which under these circumstances would be injuri- 
ous. Independent seconds watches if properly made, are no 
more liable to get out of order, than those that have only 
one second hand, but they must be carefully used. 

Since my first edition, a great improvement has beer made 
in these watches. Those made at that period were not so 
good as those made at the present time. 


Quarter and Fifth Seconds,and Pendant Watches. 





These watches were used principally for “timing” at races, 
ete. By their use the time can be taken toa great nicety. 
This is done by means of a small thumb piece, at the side of 
the case, which either starts or stops the one quarter or one 
fifth seconds instantaneously, without disarranging the true 
time of your watch, no matter how often you stop or start it. 

It is a great improvement to the old-fashioned watch with 
which vou could only time to one second, besides not start- 
ing nor stopping so quickly, neither being so detached from 
the going part of the watch, as by the present mode. 

Another advantage over some old kinds, is having only one 
set of hands to set. 

The Pendant Winders ate very useful in not requiring a 
key to wind them up or set the hands, and they have also 
lately been much improved. When the hands are being 

egulated it is not necessary to open them, thereby prevent- 
ng small particles of dirt from getting into the movement 
from the key or winding-up holes. Both of the above are 
made in different ways, some watches have only the pendant 
winding arrangement added, while others have both the 
winding part and the seconds added to the going part. No 
one need be afraid that it will diearrange the time part ; it 
will not interfere with it. (See engraving of pendant watch,) 

The winding is accomplished by means of a fluted knob at 
the end of the pendant, which is furnished with aclick work, 
so that it is impossible to wind it the wrong way, it working 
similar to the old-fashioned “ Breguet” or click keys. Where 
the watch has the independent seconds, which requires two 
movements to be wound up ; by turning one way, you wind 
the watch or time part,and by turning the other way, the 
seconds part is wound up. In the. engraving these pins are 
represented ; one is used to start or stop the seconds, and the 
other to set the hands, which is done with the same knob at 
the pendant ; this represents a fifth seconds watch. 

Where there are no independent seconds, there is only one 
pin at the side, but the arrangement of the pendant is the 
same. In the plain watch there are only two wheels connect- 
mag the winding part, while in the “Seconds” there are 

, 48 Tepresented in the en , for the purpose of 
Winding both springs. sities , 

Be very careful if you purchase s “ Winder” to ge’ one of 
good quality, for if the winding part is not well made, and 
gets out of order, it is difficult and expensive to repair. If 
" you get sm inferior quality, you had better get a watch to 


wind with a square and a key. I have had several common 
ones to alter from winders to the old-fashioned square and 
key. This is done by making new barrel arbors, etc. With 
a well made watch of this kind, there is no more danger of 
its getting out of order than by the old method of winding. 

These watches are certainly very handy, for wherever you 
may be there is no occasion either to open your watch, or 
fumble for the key. Be careful if the watch winds too hard 
to have it attended to immediately by a competent watch- 
maker. The difficulty in winding sometimes occurs through 
want of oil on the winding wheels, these being made of steel 
require oil to prevent too’much friction. Should you force 
the wheels, some of the cogs or teeth may be broken, or in- 
jured, and it will then be difficult to replace them, especially 
in country places. ’ 

Most of these remarks apply to the fifth or quarter seconds, 
purchase of the best quality, and of well-known and respecta- 
ble makers, of which I know several who would not allow an 
imperfect article to go out of their establishments. The 
possession ofa watch of inferior quality, either quarter or 
fifth seconds, or pendant winder, will be a continual source of 
trouble and expense. : 

When your watch requires repairing or cleaning, be care- 
ful to putitin competent hands, for these watches, like 
ehronometera, repeaters, and duplex watches, are not to be 
trifled with. Being complicated in their construction they 
are easily spoiled by persons who do not fully uaderstand 
them. Should you require a cheaper or less complicated 
watch, read my remarks on other kinds, and make your 
selections according to your taste and means. I feel certain 
that if you foilow my advice in this matter, you will be pleased 
with the choice you make. 

Remember that a little negleet may breed great mischief. 
Thereis an old story that runs something like this: “ For 
want of a nail the shoe wes lost, for want of a shoe the horse 
was lost, and for want of a horse the rider was lost, for he 
was overtaken and slain by the enemy.” All this misfortune 
through neglecting to have a nail put into a horseshoe, 


Repeating Watches. 

Repeating watches are expensive both in the first instance, 
and in the subsequent repairs, and the same objection may 
apply to them as to the chronometer and duplex watch—that 
is, the difficulty of getting them repaired. They are, how- 
ever, a luxury to those who ean afford them, and areas 
capable of accurate performance as ordinary watches of the 
eame quality, the repeating part not in any way interfering 
with the general works of the watch. Mioute repeaters are 
difficult to execute, and uncertain in the continuance of their 
ptoper actions, as the small space afforded in a pocket watch 
is insufficient for the greater number of pieces. The same 
may be said of musical watches now nearly out of date. 
These watches are principally valuable as specimens of art. 
The musical and repeating watch together as they were 
made, may be fairly regarded as one of the triumphs of 
mechanism, which unfortunately can only be appreciated 
by a watch maker. The apparently complicated notion of a 
Jacquard loom, when seen may be understood, for although 
composed of innumerable pieces, yet it has to repeat but few 
actions, which on being seen are easily understood. 

Much ingenuity is required for the constrretion of engines 
of various kinds, but frequently the first element of mechanics 
are sufficient to produce them, while in their execution space 
can generally be obtained, and power produced at will. But 
the complicated motions of a repeating watch requiring to 
be produced in so small a space, and with such perfect 
accuracy, must be considered as one of the highest specimens 
of mechanical art. The writer when he first arrived in New 
Yoek in 1832, had with him a repeater with duplex escape 
ment; this watch was made by himself, each separate part 
having been made as he had learned the different branches. 
He brought it for the purpose of baving a specimen of his 
work. The first watch which he repaired was a musical re- 
peater, which had lain by some time, on account of the want 
of workmen to undertake it. It was given to him by Mr. §, 
W. Benedict, Wall street, to ascertain if he really understood 
the construction ; he succeeded in putting every part in good 
order. They have now become nearly extinct, and he has had 
but few of that kind of watch to repair since that one, al- 
though he frequently has repeating watches to do. 


Alarm and Olock Watches. 


Alarni and clock watches lose their effect from the ear 
becoming accustomed to them. More noise in striking is 
geuerally required than can be produced bya watch, while 
useful alarms and clocks can be had at much less cost. The 
writer, when apprenticed, worked at a watch in London, 
made for Arnold, which contained a clock that struck every 
quarter of an hour, and repeated the hours and quarters also 
at pleasure, and an alarm, all striking on different spiral 
springs. Thus with the watch part, it had four distinct sets 
of wheels and springs, and the escapement, which was a 
Duplex ; it had also five spiral springs for the striking. Al- 
though the size did not exceed that of an ordinary English 
watch, the cost when finished in gold cases was four hundred 
guineas (two thousand dollars). But few such watches were 
ever made, neither ought they to be. 


Double Power Watches. 


About thirty years since there wasa great demand in 
England for flat and small watches, but the difficulty was 
the want of power to the spring. After a great amount of 
labor, my uncle succeeded in inventing a movement with two 
barrels and two springs, both ling by only one square at 
thesame time, hence the name of this watch. Theinven- 
tion he sold to Mess:s, Dwerrihouse, Carter & Co., of London, 





who pavented it. For many years after they were all the 


fashion, as by this plan English watches could be made as 
thin as Swiss, and perform better. They being very expen 
sive, and the patentees having a store for retailing in the 
best part of London, found customers for all they could make- 
therefore they were not made for the trade, nor for exporta 
tion. This is also the case with the watches madein Paris by 
many of the celebrated makers, such as Breguet, Le Roy, 
Lepine, and many others, having made but few and at great 
expense, they are only found in tne possession of the wealthy . 
Watches of Faney. 

‘Watches of fancy, such as those showing the hour through 
a dial, changing with a start, were absurd, and should be 
used as toys only—they are now out of date. Some very 
good watches are made to mark the days of the week and 
month. There is frequently much skill and ingenuity dis- 
played in their construction, but the purposes can better be 
accomplished by a well made clock of sufficient power. 
Fancy has certainly placed watches in most inappropriate 
places—in the lids of snuff boxes, in shirt studs, breast pins, 
etc. The Elector of Saxony had a watchin the pommel of 
his saddle, The writer worked at the making of a repeating 
watch for George the Fourth (who was a great patron of the 
art), to be worn on the finger ring ; he had a cabinet contain- 
ing specimens of every kind of méw watch produced, and 
used to amuse himself by keeping them going, to see which 
performed the best. Watches made for ladies’ bracelets may 
however, be so constructed as to be serviceable. I might 
describe other kinds cf watches, such as those that wind up 
and set the hands by the pendant.. Repeaters which strike 
the hour on a pulse piece at the side of the case for the use of 
the deaf; others with the figures raised on the dial, for the 
use ofthe blind, but as most of these watches are extinct, it 
will be useless to describe them. 

American Watches. 


This watch recommends itself for the simplicity of its con- 
struction, and will be continually improving in quality, if 
the manufacture remains in the hands of persons who will 
wake it ofa good quality, without regard to price. In case 
of accident it is easily repaired. But I would suggest to any 
of my fellow craftemen having them to repair, to be particu- 
lar to use none but the very best main springs, should new 
ones be required for them. There are many manufactories 
of watch cases, dials, etc., in this country ; in fact, any part or 
parts of a watch can be made here, and by applying to any 
good watchmaker, he will make them or get them made. 








MANUFACTURING MINING, AND RAILROAD ITEMS, 





A report of the Connecticut Railroad Conimissioners, just submitted to 
the Legislature, represents the condition of the seyeral roads in the State to 
be in a high degree satisfactory. A large increase in passenger trafiic the 
past year is noted, the aggregate amounting to an excess of nearly a million 
and a quarter over the previous year. The whole number of passengers car- 
ried over the various lines was only a trifie under seven millions, with the 
loss of but one life by any casualty. Few States can show so clean a record 
and this fact speaks well for the management of the roads in the “land of 
steady habits.” The gross earnings show an increase of over half a million 
dollars as compared with the previous year. 

The United States Geological survey of Nebraska demonstrates the exist- 
ence of extensive deposits of coal west of the Mississippi, on the lines of the 
projected railways to the Pacific. In the Laramie plains, the coal beds are 
from five to eleven feet in thickness, and occupy a basis of about five-thou- 
sand square miles. Along the eastern base of the mountains in Colorado 
north of the Arkansas river, beds of solid lignite, or coal ot more recent for- 
mation than either anthracite or bituminous, extend over many thousand 
miles ot territory. These beds are the remains of extinct forests, and the 
forms are still distinguishable of oak, hickory, linden, maple, buttonwood, 
poplar, and magnolia trees. 

At Ferry Hill, near Birmingham, Eng., is a new iron manufacturing estab- 
lishment, which bas nine blast furnaces just finished, and about commenc- 
ing operations. Of these, seven are 82 feet high by 22 feet diameter, and two 
measure 105 ieet in hight and 28 feet in diameter. The supply from these 
monster furnaces, it is estimated, will amount to at least 180,000 tuns of pig 


iron annually. 

During the present month, the famous Mount Cenis railway is promised to 
begin operations, for although we have no reason to doubt that the trip over 
the mountain, so graphically described by our exchanges, and reprinted in 
our cola some ths since, actually took place, there has been some 
hitch somewhere, preventing the satistactory operating of the railroad. But 
every afrangement now having been made, the announcement is made on 
the best authority that trains will run regularlarly before the close of this 
month. Twelve new engines have Leen ordered of Gouin & Co., of Paris’ 
and seven of them, at last accounts, were at St. Michel ready for action 
We await with interest for news of the successful working of the road. 


The value of the yearly product of the scale establishment of Messrs. Fair- 
banks, at St. Johnsbury, is now over $2,000,000. The consumption of iron at 
the factory averages fifteen tuns per day, while there is a yearly demand tor 
nearly t wo million feet of lumber. Four hundred men have found employ- 
ment, and one thousand scales, large and small, are sent out from the estab- 
lishment every week. From twenty to thirty per cent of this product is ex- 
clusively for foreign countries, excluding France, Spain, Germany, Turkey, 
China, and all the South American States, and curious it 1s to compare the 
divisions and symbols of graduation peculiar to these nations, which are 
marked on the scale beams of each. 

The vast empire of Brazil boasts of but a single coal mine in working or- 
der, almost the entire supply for the imperial and merchant navy, gas works, 
railways, private and industrial purposes being derived from England. One 
of the great sieam lines running to Southampton has a depot on an island 
in the Bay of Rio Janeiro, and here resort the steamers of all the English, 
French, American, and Brazilian lines plying to the ports, to obtain their 
supplies. Coal forming such an important article of importation, such 
places as Cardiff and Newcastle are placed in the first rank of ports which 
maintain commercial relations with the capital of the Brazilian empire. 


By anew and simple process invented by a gentleman of Pottsville, Pa- 
rolled tron of any kind, rails, rods, bars, and sheets are produced from the 
ore with only one heating. The apparatus consists essentially of a series of 
vertical retorts with movable botioms communicating with a puddling 
chamber. The retorts are charged witb the broken ore and charcoal, and 
the molten iron, after reduction, is drawn off into a puddiing chamber 
where the surplus carbon is burned out and the metal is piled into balls for 
the rollers. The fael used in the operation is anthracite coal, through which 
a blast of steam is driven; the vapor of water is Gecompo:ed by the heat, 
the bydrogen, released, gives out an intense heat, and the liberaced oxygen 
powerlully supports the combustion. 

Black oxide of manganese has recently been found in great quantity in a 
mine on the Coast range of mountains in California, Several bumdred tuns 








are ready for shipment at San Joaquin City, 
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SxaT FoR VEHICLES.—Lewis Pray, Portland, Me.—The object of this inven- 


pa Se a 





ANNUNOIATOR FoR Horets, eT0.—N. A. Patterson and H.T. Carr, Winches- 
ter, Tenn—This invention relates more particularly to an annunciator for 
hotel purposes, though the same mechanism and principle may be applied to 
other buildings, as large publishing houses, manufactures and stores. It 
consists of two corresponding dials, on which are written, engraved, raised, 
printed, or painted, the wants or orders common in whatever building or 
busi iator is designed to be used. 





tion is to provide a movable folding seat for buggies and other light vehicl 
where it is frequently destrable to econom.ze space. 

Furwace.—T. J. Leigh, London,England.—This invention relates to certain 
improvements in farnaces, and in effecting the combustion of fuel therein, 
whereby several advantages are obtained over the ordinary furnaces in use. 

AUTOMATIC CROSS-FEED FOR LATHES OR BORING Macurnes.—Lewis Gris- 
com, Mabanoy Plane, Pa.—The object of this invention is to accomplish the 
cutting of tapers on shafts and the boring of the corresponding tapering hole 
for the ption of the tapered shaft in a simple, accurate, and automatic 


manner. 

FRUIT BUTTER STIRRER.—M. G. Collins, Baltimore, Md.—The frame which 
supports the stirring apparatus, and to which the lids are hinged, is attach- 
able by thumb screws to the rim of the kettle. The stirring devices consist 
ofa crank shaft, bevel pinions, and a vertical revolving shaft with arms. 


Car AXLE Box.—A. H. Natbans and M. Thornton, Macon, Ga.—Tbis inven- 
tion is an improvement upon the axle box patented by D. H. Dotterer, April 
8d, 1866, and consists in so constructing the spring packing plate used in his 
invention, that the oil cannot escape trom the box, whereby the value of thg 
whole device is greatly enhanced. 

PLow.—Thomas P. Warren, Nortolk, Va.—This invention relates to the 
plow patented by Warren snd Woodhouse, on the 18th day of June, 1867, and 
consists in a new formand construction of the guide used in connection 
with the landside, and in a new method of attaching the moldboard to the 
standard, by which the parts are rendered more completely adjustable and 
the cost of construction is greatly reduced. 

Hay AND Corron Press.—Grey Utley, Charlotte, N. C.—In this invention 
the form of the press box and platen is thesame as that now in common 
use, but by anew arrangement of gnide rods for the platen in connection 
with a novel clamp and band levers, the press may be operated by hand 
more rapidly and with greater advantages in regard to the application ot 
the power and its full utilization than any of the hand or power presses now 

nthe. 

Ccunw FiaNTeRn.—Johbn Elibertson, Kirksville, Mo.—In this invention the 
corn is planted by an instrument which can be carried inone hand and used 
in the manner of acane. The device is intended to facilitate the work of 
planting or dropping the seed, and to obviate the necessity of stooping for 
that purpose. 

APPARATUS FOR MaKe CaRBONATE OF LEAD.—Otto Jacobi, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—This invention relates to an apparatus for converting, by the 
action of acetic and carbonic acids, lead into carbonate of lead. The inven- 
tion consists in combining with a converter in which the lead is centained, 
avinegar making apparatus and a farnace, all acting in conjunction with 
each other, the heat ot the furnace causing the vapors to arise from a vessel 
containing vinegar mash, and to travel to the vinegar apparatus, whence 
the acetic acid arises into the ber or chambers that tain the lead, 
converting the lead or its outer faces into acetate of lead. Carbonic acid is 
then conducted into the converter to transform the acetate into carbonate 
ot lead. 

Frove SirTzR.—Johann Nowak, New York city.—Thbis invention relates to 
a flour sifter to be especially used by bakers, its object being to tacilitate 
the process of sitting the flour and to economize labor. 

Lruvmwent.—William P. Hamlin, Exira, lowa.—The’ object of this invention 
and discovery is to provide an effective {and sure remedy for wounds and 
bruises, and for most of the pains with which mankind are afflicted. 

PRocEss IN MANUFACTURING BILLIARD BaLis.—William H. Lippincott 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—This invention relates to the manufacture of balls used in 
playing billiards, baggatelle, and other games where globular balls are em- 
ployed, and the invention consists in forming such balls of vulcanized 
india-rubber. 

AMMONIAIZING SUPERPHOSPHATE OF Liuz.—John 8S. Ramsburgh, New 
Market, Md.—This invention consists in ammoniaizing superphosphate of 
lime in such a manner that its fertilizing qualities will be preserved when 
the same is exposed to the atmosphere. 

FINGER FoR SHUTTLE STOP MoTION For Looms.—E. 8. Laney, Waterloo, 
N. Y.—The nature of this invention relates to improvements in fingers for 
shuttle stop motions for looms, whereby the same are made less liable to get 
out of proper position on the oscillating rod which actuates the touch off 
fingers, by reason of the sudden shocks and strains to which they are exposed 

rom the action of the shuttle. 

MACHINE FoR MAKING PaPER PuLP.—Warner] Miller, Herkimer, N. Y.— 
This invention relates to an improved mode of operating the followers, 
whereby the wood to be ground is pressed against the periphery of the stone, 

‘a positive mechanical device being used in the original patented machine, 
but in this springs or weights are employed, so arranged and applied that the 
machine is greatly simplified,and made to uperate in a more perfect manner. 
It also relates to an improvement in the screening apparatus, whereby the 
pulp is not only deprived of all coarse, foreign substances, but also separated 
or divided into two or more different qualities with respect to the length ana 
diameter of its fiber, whereas the original machine separated the pulp with 
respect only to the diameter of its fiber, and the different parts thus separat- 
ed discharged from the machine at separate points, so that they cannot mun- 
gle with esch other. 

Lamp Burwer.—Wm J. Ross, Worcester, Mass.—This invention. relates to 
alamp burner, and it consists in the arplication of vents or tubes to the 
burner or socket thereof, for the purpose of admitting external air into the 
lamp and! preventing explosions, now due to the accumulation of vapor or 
gases in the lamp, above the oil. It also consists ina novel and improved 
means for raising and lowering the wick, and in an improved fastening for 
securing the chimney to the burner ; and finally, in an air guide constructed 
in such a manner as to prevent or conduct the airto the flame, and cause 
the latter to burn in the most favorable manner, both as regards form or 
shape and illuminating power. 

Loaprve Hay anp Grary.—S. R. Higgins, Parma, Mich.—This invention 
relates to a hine tobe attached to a wagon or cartfor the purpose of 
loading the same with hay or grain as it is drawn over the field. 


Wueat Dritu.—James W. Davidson, Mount Auba:n, Ill.—This invention 
has for its object to furnish an improved machine for sowing wheat or other 
grain in drills, which shall be convenient and accurate in operatioa, and 
which shall cover the grain at a sufficient depth jbeneath the surface of the 
ground to protect it from the winter. 

Cuant on Map Rouier.—E. L. Hagar, Empire City, Col. Ter—This inven- 
tion relates to a roller for maps or other similar charts, and it consits in ar- 
ranging the roller therefor within a case, that is suitably constructed to allow 
the map or chart attached thereto to be rolled up or unrolled at pleasure 
through and by means of cords and tassles,or other suitable devices, the 
case encasing the charts when rolled, and protecting them from becoming 
soiled or injured. 

SrumP Macutne.—Isaac J. Bogert, Fayette, lowa.—This invention has for 
its object to furnish an improved mactine for pulling stumps, raising and 
moving heavy weights, etc., which shall be simple in construction, easily 
operated, and powerful in operation. 


PALLET FoR WATOHES, ETO.—Charles E. Mason, Elgin, Ill.—This invention 
relates to a novel manner of inserting the. jewels or pallets in the block or 
stud provided tor them, 

Comstnep BepsTEaD, CHAIR, SECRETARY AND WaRDROBE.—Wm.Reckards, 
New York city. —This invention relates to a combination of a bedstead, chair, 
secretary and wardrobe, and it consists in a novel constructio and arrange- 
ment of parts, whereby the device may, by a very simple manipulation, be 
converted into any of the articles above mentioned, and when not in use be 
Capable of being adjusted or folded up to represent a book case, or cther 
similar piece of furniture. 














Lamp BURNER.—Gilber: Lavere, Bridgeport, Cona.—This invention con - 
sists in the combination of two chambers forming an essential part of 
burner tor petroleum lamps, together with other devices perfecting the 
whole. 

PoLe Trp.—Alonzo Benedict, Albany, N. Y.—The object of this invention 
is to provide a metallic tip for the tongues or poles of earriages, which will 
not strain the leather of the neck yoke to so great a degree,nor distort the 
ame to so great an extent as the pole tips heretofore used, and which will 
enable a lighter and neater neck yoke leather to be used. 

APPARATUS FOR OPERATING Horse Hay Forxs.—George M. Robinson, 
New Wilmington, Pa.—This invention has for its object to furnish an im- 
proved device for supporting and holding the fork while carrying a fork-load 
of hay to the mow and while returning empty for another load. 

EXTENSION TABLE.—De Lance Cole, Mars2all, Ill.—This invention has for 
its object to furnish a simple, inexpensive, convenient, and substantial means 
for enlarging or extending an ordinary breakfast or dinner table to any de- 
sired size or extent. 

Spring SzaT FOR SADDLES.—Robert J. Steele, Jr., Rockingham, N.C.— 
This invention bas for its object to furnish an improved spring seat for sad- 
dies, which shall be so constructed and arranged as to be easy and comforta- 
ble to the rider, however rough may be the horse's gait. 

PERPETUAL CALENDAR.—Charles T. Pooler, |Deansville, N. Y.—This inven- 
tion relates to a calendar {which is so arranged that it can be used eontinu- 
ally to record the days of the week or month. and that the days of the week 
can be set over the figures] of each month in such a manner that the device is 
applicable for each year. 

Topacoco Prrz.—Henry G. Dayton, Maysville, Ky.—This invention relates 
to a tobacco pipe which consists of an outer bow), without a botiom, and of 
an inner bow! thatfis fitted into the outer bowl, and that is, by the tube pro- 
jecting through a perforation into the inner bowl, held in place. 

ADJUSTABLE CovcH.—Godfrey | Widmer, New York city.—This invention 
relates to a couch which is provided with an adjustable head rest, so that it 
can be adapted to any desired position of the body. The invention consists 
of a longitudinally andjtransversely adjustable frame, upon which a shect of 
canvas or other fabric is stretched. and of aframe swinging within u fixed 
frame and projecting above the same, so as to elevate.the canvas and to form 
the head rest of the couch. 

Wartcu.—Charies Springer, Newcastle, Pa.—This invention consists in ap- 
plying about and around the standing collar surrounding the winding arbor, 
acenter square which moves the bands, or both,of a watch movement, for 
instance, of that class known as the “American,” an adjustable grooved col- 
lar, having a suitable packing medium, to form a tight and close joint when 
the watch is shut, with the case thereof, and thus exclude/the entrance of 
dirt to the interior mechanism of the movement. 

Bat Ears FoR Patis.—Jonathan Walton, Brooklyn, N. Y.—This invention 
relates to an improvement in bail ears for wooden and sheet metal or tin 
pails, and it consists in constructing the ears of wire bent in proper form and 
attaching them to the pail either by clinching or by soldering. 

Corn PLanter.—A. J. Going, M.D-, Clinton, La.—This invention relates to 
a machine for planting corn and other seed, such as peas, rice, etc., and is an 
improvement on that class ot seeding machines in which a rotating wheel 
provided with seed ceils in its periphery is used for a discharging device. 
The invention in aj peculi pplication of a small metallic plate, 
whereby the seed cells of the wheel, as they rotate and pass from underneath 
the fhopper, are cut off from the crain or seed contained in the latter, so as 
not to have the seed cut, bruised, or injured in the least. 

AERIAL NavigaTor.—Zaphna Stone, Kinsman’s, Ohio.—This invention re- 
lates to a device for navigating the air, and it consists in constructing a bal- 
loon in a novel way, whereby it{jmay be made to rise and descend at the wil! 
of tne of navi and be under the complete control of the latter. 








Corn PLANTER.—W0. H. Fish, Scarsdale, N. Y.—Tbis invention relates to | 


a device for planting corn and other seed in hills, and it consists in a novel 
construction and arrangement of certain parts, whereby the seed may be 
dropped regularly at proper intervals. 


WATER INDICATOR AND ALARM ATTACHMENT TO STEAM BorLeRs.—Thomas 
Flinn, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—This invention relates to a device for indicating the 
hight of water in steam boilers, and for sounding an alarm if the quantity of 
water should rise or fall in the boiler beyond the required limits. The in- 
vention consists in the use and combination of cylindrical vessel, which is 
screwed or otberwise secured upon the boiler, with a rod which is supported 
by a float above water, and which fits into the cylindrical attachment, bav- 
ing a pin by means of which the hight of the water will be indicated on a 
graduated scale arranged on the cylindrical vessel. 


Suspension Bripes—Edward M. Carpenter, Middletown, N. Y.—This 
invention relates to a suspension bridge which is so arranged that it 
can always be beld tense, andthat it does not depend upon the construction 
and strength ot thetop and bottom cord, The invention consists in making 
each of the uprights of the bridge of two pieces, which are not at all con- 
nected with each other, and.-between which from above a wedge is inserted, 
which drives the upper ends of each pair of uprights apart, thereby stretch- 
ing all parts of the whole bridge frame, and producing the desired arch. 


SPooL HoLpER~A very neat contrivance for bolding spool cotton is the 
invention of G. A, Pridbam, Newark, N. J. fpatented Jan. 28, 1868. Spools of 
various numbers of thread. are placed in‘<a row inside a plated holder, the 
size being engraved on the outside of the case, so that;any required number 
may be tried by the seamstress without taking the spool from the case till 
the thread is used up. 


Door Bo.t.—G. A. Pridbam, Newark, N. J., patentee.—The advantages of 
this invention are that it is impossible for the bolt to be moved except by the 
knob on the inside of the door. This knob combines a screw fastening, which 
is forced against the bolt after it is operated, and hoids it firmly in place, so 
that it cannot be forced back from the outside. J.H. Jillson, general agent, 
corner of Walnnt and Mullberry streets, Newark, N. J. 


THAWING OUT Frozen WarTeR Prrzs.—William Young, Easton, Pa.—The 
object of this invention is to provide means for readily thawing out the ice 
in water pipes whem they become unserviceable from treezing, and also to be 
used for other purposes of a similar nature, and the invention consists in the 
use of steam for that purpose in the manner described. 


FURNACE FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CasT STEEL.—Francis Ellershausen, 
Montreal, Canadas. —This invention relates toa furnace for the manufacture 
of cast steel from pig iron, in conjunction with wrought iron or iron ore, and 
for the purpose of smelting Dlistered steel im large quantities, and for re- 
smelting metals in general, The invention consists in the novel combination 
of two fire chambers, which are separated by a bridge ; a large crucible being 
set up in one chamber, the fire in which chamber surrounds the crucible, 
while the other is a reverberatory fire chamber, by means of which the heat 
around the crucible is brought to an extreme degree. 


VenTILaTiInG Coox Stovz—Luthur M. Parsons, Waukau, Wis.—This in- 
vention relates toa method of ventilating a room and of supplying the ne- 
cessary air to the burning fuel, and it consists in arrangement of flues, dam- 
pers, and pipes, whereby the impure aff in the upper portion of a room is 
made to supply the fire, thereby preventing the current of fresh and healthy 
air which flows toward the stove on and near the floor to supply the drait 
from being drawn off, bat retaining it for purposes of respiration. 


Hemp Breakine Macurns.—J. 8. Hoskins, Spring Hill, Mo —This inven- 
tion relates toa hemp breaking machine, and consists of a main frame on 
which are set two rollers on the peripheries wh are a ber of sharp 
pins similar to the hackle teeth of hackling cylinders, 
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CORRESPONDENTS who expect to recewe answers to iheir letters muat, 
ali cases, fy oe Sess = bnew thove whe eek in 
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SPECIAL NOTE.—This column is designed for the general interest and tn- 
struction of our readers, not 
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R. A. D., ot Fla., asks the amount of feed per certain number 
of revolutions of a circular saw working in hard Florida pine. “ Doctors 
disagree " in this matter. A good manual on sawing is Parson's “ Sawyers 
Companion.” 

F. W. W.., of Md., asks if “a small boat teventy feet in length, 
if built for the purpose, can be propelled with lees exertion by a propeller 
wheel than by two oars, and what should be the pitch and namber of 
blades.” Experiment alone can determine the relative value of oars and 
screw under such circumstances. There are, however, several objections 
to the latter on a smal! boat, apart from the question of relative speed or 
ease of propulsion. 

E. H. B , of Mich.—The Watt formula for horse-power of a 
steam engine can be found in Muirhead's “ Life of Watt,” and tbat and the ~ 
difference between nominal and indicated horse-power has been repeatedly 
shown in our columns. 
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Two sets superior iron-frame cards, 48-in: breakers, 40-in. fin- 
ishers, one 80-in.double cylinder rol! card,one 24-in.do..one 200-spindle jack. 
Bor sale cheap. Apply at Union Lron Works, Rhinebeck. N. Y. 

Wanted—the address of every canvasser in the United States. 
Send two stamps to P. & K , Box 2359, Cincinnati. Omo. 

I desire to buy a popular patent fer the State of New York. 
Address A. Robei ts, Box 2931, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For Improved Lathe Dogs and Machinists’ Clamps, address, 
for Circular, C. W. Le Count, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Brick Machine.—Lafler’s New Iron Clad has more advantages 
than any other ever invented. For descriptive circular address J. A. Laf- 
ler & Co., Albion, Orleans county, N. Y. 

Broughton’s graduating lubricators for steam engines cannot 
leak, and are the only reliable ones. 

Manufacturers of W. H. Culf’s patent pump send card and 


price list to R. C. Vanderford, Centralia, Ncmeber county, Kansas. 
Funston’s electric toy.—See advertisement. 


Mill-stone dressing diamond machine, simple, effective, and 
durable. Also, Glaziers’ diamonds, and for al] mechanical purposes. Send 
stamp for circular. John Dickinson, 64 Nassau st., New York. 


For Sale—Eight new portable steam engines, thirty horse- 
power each, of superior construction. Address Poole & Hunt, Baltimore. 

First class lock makers wanted. Address Jones & Nimick 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Make your patents pay !--J. H. White, Newark, N. J., will 
make and introduce to the trade, all descriptions of metal gooas, 

Olmsted’s oilers—the most durable and convenient made. 
Sold by all dealers from Canada to California. 

H, F. Speer, Rockport, Ind., wishes to purchase a small loco- 
motive similar to the one described in this paper April 4th. 

Broughton’s standard oilers are the only really first-class 
oilers, 

Volumes, numbers, and entire sets of Scientific American for 
sale. Address Theo. Hagar, Box 778, New York city Postofiice. 

Agents wanted for Allison & Co.’s iron cement. It will stick 
anything together, and is not affected by water. A sample bottle will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of 25 cents. Allison & Co., Box 118 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Joseph Anzer, Box 762, Ashtabula, Ohio, wants an endless 
screw 834 inches long, and worm, 16 to 18 inches diameter, center bore 
1 inches. 

Winans’ Incrustation Powder, (11 Wallst.,N. Y.) A positive 
remedy for scaly boilers, warranted effective and uninjurious. 20,000 ref'ns. 
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Map or THE Upper Part or New Yous Orry, including a 
Topographical View of the Central Park. Hamilton E. 
Towle, C. E., City Surveyor. 

This is an elegant pocket map of that portion of New York extending from 

& point two blocks below the southern end ot Central Park to Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek, the upper or northern boundary of the city, with a representation of 
the proposed ‘‘west side” improvements, and correct plans of the Central 
Park and other reserved territory, with a route of the avenues and the pro- 
posed new Boulevard, all made from actual surveys and drawn to scale. It 
is the clearest, most definite, sand comprehensive map of that portion of the 
city, except the one attached to the Central Park Commissioners’ Report, we 
have yet seen, and will give the citizen as well as the stranger a correct idea 
of different points, and serve as a valuable guide to persons desiring to pur- 
chase desirable lots in this Babylon of the Western Hemirphere. The map is 
produced in colors by the American Photo-Lithographic Company, and may 
be obtained of the publisher, 78 Cedar street, New York city. 


CENTRAL PARK REPORT. 

We are indebted to Andrew H. Green, Esq., Comptroller, or a copy of the 
report of the Board of Commissioners for the year, 1897. It comes tous co- 
piously illustrated with cuts and maps, showing the progress made in yarious 
works in cL arge of the Board. The expenditures for the year in construction 
amount to $199,264.06. A statement of the worxs completed during the year 
comprises many details of interest to tre visitor to the Park, but which we 
have no space to describe. Many structures of rustic work, harmonizing 
well with the natural surroundings bave been completed. The children’s 
shelter is the most extensive example existing of this class ot wood work. 
Experiments bave been made for several years with cement, aephalt, con- 
crete, and pavements of various sorts, none of which have proved entirely 
satisfactory, though some have developed valuable qnalities. Several pieces 
of work were laid in the Park during last fall with a composition of tar 
gravel, and cement. The materials have been put down in severa! different 
methods on the Park in various localities, and wiih a variety of substruct- 
ures, for the purpose of testing their merits. On the whole the Central Park 
annual reports are the most comprehensive and neatly got up of any of the 
hundreds of reports, from corporations and associations, which are being 
constantly received at this office. The execution is exceedingly creditable 
to the complier. 

Tue Gataxy. May. Sheldon & Co., 498 Broadway. 

The new | publishers have improved and enlarged this mazaozine, and it is 
now one of the bandsomest and best of our numerous montalies. Price #4 a 
year. 














Improvement in Trunk and Door Locks. 
A cheap lock, without complication of parts and not liable 


or easy to open by skeleton keys or — 
appliances, is a very desirable improvement. 
oasis o aioe shown in detail and in several aspects in 
the accompanying engraving. Ordinary trunk and satchel 
locks are generally of such a plan and construction that they 
can be easily opened, even without their proper key, and are 
very liable to break, particularly when under the control of 
“baggage smashers” ; and even door locks, on which night 
keys are used, do not always prevent surreptitious entrance. 

The working parts of this lock are contained in a circular 

case, but they may be attached to a lock or case of any other 
form. The base or back of the lock—that portion perma- 
nently attached to the trank 
or lid—is shown in Fig. 1, 
which gives the inside view. 
It is secured to a trunk, valise, 
or traveling bag by screws, 
passing through the holes 
shown, by rivets, or by any 
other sufficient means. Near 
its circumference is a raised 
circular flange, having on one 
side three or more parallel 
slots, A, and exactly opposite 
an equal number of drilled 
holes, B. Over this fits a cup- 
shaped disk, Figs. 2 and 3, hav- 
ing in its center a solid bolt, 
C, witha T-head, the end oppo- 
site the head being firmly 
seated in the body of the disk. 
When the part, A, and the 
disk, Fig.2, are brought to- 
gether, the head of C passes 
through an oblong slot in the 
central plate, D, and through 
a similar aperture in the base 
piate, A, when a quarter turn of the movable part, Fig. 2, 
brings the head of the bolt, C, acrogs the slot, firmly uniting 
the parts, as in Fig. 2. 

Between the center plate, D, and bottom of the cup disk, is 
a recess containing two, three, or more bolts lying in parallel 
recesses. These bolts are actuated at one end by springs, 
which foree them out against the inner part of the flange, 
and at the other end by the action of a key, E, having as 
many pins as there are bolts. The pins of this key, be- 
ing inserted into holes in the rim of the cup disk and 
pressed against the bolts, force them inwards until their ends 
correspond with the circumference of the ring holding the 
plate, D, when the lock may be opened and the parts separ- 
ated. 

Fig. 3 is a vertical central section of the lock, attached to a 
trunk. In this case the central bolt is extended through the 
base plate, and hae a secondary T-head; F, passing through a 
slot in a plate attached to the trunk lid. 

Fig. 4 shows the attachment of the lock to the knob of a 
door lock—-the whole lock being contained in the knob. 
When the door is to be opened,.as by a night key, the key, E, 
is inserted, which allows the knob to be turned and at the 
same tine furnishes a lever to assist in turning it. By turn- 
ing the knob half way around when the key is in, so that the 
apertures of the knob are on the top, the door can be opened 
as by any ordinary knob, and at all times the bolt, G, may be 
moved from the inside. The key, E, is absolutely necessary 
for opening the lock to which it belongs, as its pins are adapt- 
ed exactly,in their length, to the bolts of each individual 
lock ; and if an attempt is made to open the lock by the in- 
sertion of separate pins or wires, one single bolt may be 
pushed in too far, which will effectually prevent the turning 
of the cup disk by the protrusion of the back end of the bolt 
through the holes, B, in Fig. 1. 

Patented through the Scientific American Patent Agency, 
January 28, 1868, by George Ruppel, Harlem, N. Y., who is 
desirous to dispose of the patent, or the right to manufacture. 
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Fire-Proof Bronze Color for Copper and Brass, 

One-sixteenth of an ounce of crystallized verdigris, and the 
same quantity of finely pounded muriate of ammonia, are to 
be dissolved in five-sixths of a pint of rain water, the solution 
left standing covered for three to four hours, and then 1} 
pints more water poured into it. The copper vessel, which 
must be perfectly clean, is now to be held over a charcoal 
fire until it is equally heated throughout and becomes 
uniformly tarnished. The copper is now to be rubbed over 
with the mixture and then carefully dried. 

After five or six repetitions of this treatment, the copper 
receives s brass color; after from six to ten repetitions, it 
acquires a fine yellow. If the copper is now to be changed 
from yellow to brown, it must no more be wetted while hot ; 
if, however, it be desired to have it very pale brown, the 
process must be repeated twenty or twenty-five times. When 
the desired color is attained, the copper is to be laid in clean 
water, taking care to clean ‘t or dry it rapidly after taking it 
out, This must be done carefully. The copper is then held 
over a weak charcoal fire, when the bronze becomes perma- 
nent and fireproof. To give a fire-proof, brown, bronze 
color to brass, the following is the process: 

wg of an ounce of crystallized verdigris and the same 
quantity of sal-ammoniac are mixed with five-sixths of a pint 
of rain water, and left to stand from two to three hours, 
The brass is then to be rubbed over with it from two to three 
minutes, when it becomes green. 1} pint of rain water is 
now to be added to the solution. The metal is now held 
over a charcoal fire, which must not be too strong, until it 











acquires a copper color. It is then again wetted, and left to 
dry by evaporation. When it has been treated in this man- 
ner four or five times, it becomes olive colored. The heat 
may now be somewhat increased, butit is necessary to be 
very careful that the metal does not become too hot. When 
it has been treated nine or ten timesinthis manner, it be- 
comes brown. As long as any greenish places are to be seen, 
however, this treatment must be continued, inmany cases 
twenty to twenty-five times before the required color is ob- 
tained. 

If, however, the metal be strong, the materials are to be 
dissolved in hot rain water, and the metal rubbed with it 
immediately untilit acquires a fine dark green color ; it is 
then to be held over a strong charcoal fire, by which means 
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it acquires a fine brown color after ten to twelve repetitions 
ofthe treatment. It is necessary to be careful that the metal 
is equally heated throughout. If spots appear, they must be 
bitten out during the work and polished with brick dust.— 
Gewerbeblitt aus Wurtem. 


re 
SCHNACKENBERG & ROSENKRANZ’ IMPROVED FEED FOR 
SODA FOUNTAINS. 

The object of this device, for which a patent is now pend- 
ing through the Scientific American Patent Agency, is to fur- 
nish a ready means for preventing the flow of the carbonic 
acid solution into the delivery pipe from the fountain, to make 
the transportation of the filled fountains easier and more con- 
venient, and to allow the attachment and detachment of the 
delivery pipe without annoyance, danger, or trouble. 

The pipe, A, of india rubber or any suitable material is at- 
tached to the metallic head, B, which screws into one end of 





the fountain. The pipe is of such a length as to reach nearly 
to the bottom of the fountain. Inside the tube is a metallic 
rod furnished with a nut and elastic washer, C, at its lower 
end, and at the upper end with a knob and spiral spring. 
Over this knob is screwed athimble, E, which, being screwed 
down, depresses the rod and opens a space between its nut 
and washer at the bottom of the tube, to allow the passage 
of the gas charged liquid to the delivery plug, F. 

In transporting the charged fountain it is necessary only 
to partially unscrew the cap, E, allowing the spiral spring, D, 
to act in conjunction with the outward pressure of the gas 
against the bottom of the rod, to prevent the escape of the 
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and at any other time the outflow of the contents of 
the fountain can be prevented or regulated by the same 
means. 

Address Schnackenberg & Rosenkranz, care of the American 
Mineral Water Co., President street, between Nevins street 
and Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a pe 
Notes on Becent Scientific Discoveries and their 
Practical Application. 
BOTTLING LAUGHING GAS. 

The use of protoxide of nitrogen, or laughing gas, as an 
anesthetic agent, is no novelty, and would require no notice 
here, but for a suggestion recently made in the. British Medi- 
cal Journal, which offers a problem to mechanics. It would 
be very inconvenient for surgeons to be driving about with 
large bags of gas for administration to their patients. There 
are inconveniences also in the preparation of the gas on a 
small scale which disappear when the manufacture is carried 
on in a moderately large way. Now laughing gas can, by 





bgreat-pressure or intense cold, be condensed into a liquid, and 





the suggestion of the journal we mention is, that liquid pro- 
toxide of nitrogen shall be sold, from which at any moment, 
by merely turning a tap, a bag of gas can be obtained for in- 
halation. To carry out this idea, bottles are required which 
will stand a pressure of at least 800lb. The pressure at 
which the gas liquefies is about 30 atmospheres at the freez- 
ing point, so perhaps for a bottle to be perfectly safe at our 
ordinary temperature, it should be proved to 1,0001b. There 
can be no difficulty, we should think, in producing such a 
bottle of cast steel, so light that a surgeon might take it with 
him on his rounds, and if there are all the advantages claim- 
ed for protoxide of nitrogen as an anesthetic, there will 
probably be a considerable demand for such bottles. As re- 
gards the manufacture of the gas, and its liquefaction, these 
are very simple matters ; the desideratum of to-day is a safe 
and portable bottle to hold the liquid, and we have little 
doubt that this will soon be furnished. 
METALLIC CEMENT. 

A very strong and durable metallic cement, we read in a 
German Mechanics’ Journal, is formed when a mixture of 
equal parts of oxide of zinc, sulphate of lead, peroxide of 
manganese, and oxide of iron is made into a paste of proper 
consistence with boiled lineeed oil. 

BRASS PICKLING. 

Dr. Hiller writes that the brownish red color often obtained 
when brass work is pickled in the usual mixture of acids, may 
be avoided by making use of a mixture of equal parts of com- 
mercial nitric and sulphuric acids. Articles dipped in this 
mixture, and then well rinsed in cold water have, he tells us, 
a very beautiful deep yellow color. 

. A NEW OIL CAN. 

A new can for applying lubricating oil is described in Cos- 
mos. It is a cylindrical vessel of a size that can be grasped 
by the hand, and is much the same in shape as that in com- 
mon use. The top, however is flexible, and there is a spiral 
spring in the interior. When oil is required the workman 
presses with his thumb on the top and forces just the amount 
necessary. On removing the pressure the spring restores the 
can to its shape, and the oil in the long spout is forced back 
by the influx of air. Thus there is no waste of oil by drip- 


ping. 
EXPLOSIONS OF RED FIRE, 

The frequent recurrence of such accidents as that at Not- 
tingham—not often, however, so fatal in their consequences 
—justifies us in giving a general caution to any readers who 
may be disposed to amuse themselves with making colored 
fires. The ingredients for red fire should be powdered sep- 
parately, and they should be mixed in a sieve, and never in 
a mortar by means of a pestle. With this precaution the 
mixing of the color is perfectly safe; but the liability to 
spontaneous combustion some time after it has been mixed is 
as great as ever. The spontaneous combustion, however, is 
not attended with explosion.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 

New eneaiinens Bridge. 

The Legislature of New York has authorized the erection 
of a suspension bridge over the Hudson river, at the High- 
lands. The total length of the bridge will be 2,499 feet ; be- 
tween the towers it is 1,665 feet, and the clear span is 1,600 
feet. Its hight above high water is 155 feet; it will beara 
pressure of 5,280 tuns, and the breaking strain is 25,171 tuns. 
It covld bear up at once 60 locomotives and 34,560 people ; 
but 58 locomotives and 18,000 people would fill it. It will 
have twenty cables, each about fourteen inches in diameter, 
and these cables will contain 70,802 miles of steel wire. The 
towers will be 280 feet high. The iron and steel in the bridge 








will weigh 17,005 tuns. 
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THE USE AND CARE OF EDGE TOOLS. 


It is said that Yankees are the most inveterate whittlers in 
existence, and we once heard one of our Yankee friends re- 
mark that the most valued and indispensable of his personal 
possessions were & pocket knife, pocket comb, and watch, 
with true national or natural instinct placing the knife at 
the head of the inventory. We say “national” instinct, 
because no American thinks of going without his pocket 
knife, which is to him a vade mecum, applicable to a hundred 
purposes and continually in demand. Yet comparatively 
few who consider the pocket knife a necessary adjunct seem 
to understand its care. It is seldom one can borrow a sharp 
knife from an acquaintance, It is either left as it came from 
the manufacturer, or has its edge rounded so its cross section 
is a conical wedge. or itis abraded to tenuity by the action 


of the coarse stone of the street grinder’s machine, oné of the | 


most ruinous contrivances for sharpening knives or razors. 
But beside the neglect of the edge of a knife blade, the heel, 
which acts on the back spring, and the rivet in which the 
blade turns are seldom oiled, and it requires an effort not 
only to open a blade but also to close it. 

As the pocket knife comes from the manufactory or store 
its edge is unfit for use ; it may cut butter or cheese, possibly 
soft wood, but it will not pare finger nails nor sharpen lead 
pencils. It needs the hone and strop to produce an effective 
edge. And in the proper use of the hone or oil stone many 
are quite ignorant. First, nothing but a good oil stone is 
fit for sharpening a knife blade. Ordinary “whet stones,” 
mere gand stones tobe used with water, or dry, are too 
coarse ; they are but fixed grindstones and rapidly abrade the 
substance of the blade without giving it an edge. The 
Turkish oil stone is greatly affected by some, but it is quite 
hard, and fit only for giving the finishing touch to very 
delicate tools. ‘The Wachita, or Ouachita stone we prefer 
for pocket knives and for ordinary tools. The philosophy of 
whetting or honing is a gradual and mutual abrasion of the 
particles of the stone with those of the steel. The oil, with 
its glutinous quality, holds these commingled particles so 
that by the movement of the blade they act on the steel and 
abrade it very gradually. If the stone is too hard it quickly 
glazes and the blade slips over a perfectly smooth surface, 
producing no action on the hardened steel ; if too soft, the 
stone allows the edge of the blade to disintegrate its surface 
and heap up a ridge of quartz-like or flinty particles, which 
produce a round or “stunt” edge, that in time must be 
removed by the action of the grindstone. One accustomed 
to sharpening knife blades can easily tell when the operation 
of honing is going on properly, and only experience can fully 
teach the process. There should be a certain feeling of re- 
sistance in the operation. The motion for whetting or hon- 
ing should be circular; not as in stropping « razor, merely 
back and forth. The educated fingers will readily feel when 
the blade bears properly on the surface of the stone, and will 
geard against the mere abrasion of the back and the cutting 
in of the edge. This art can be only acquired by practice. 

Few can hone a razor. Some barbers have the happy 
faculty, but generally it is an ert little understood. The 
stone should be a fine Turkish stone perfectly clean and the 
oil used should be purified porpoise or nice sperm oil ; pure 
olive oil is good, ‘The blade of a razor is concave. The 
wedge like edge extends in its bevel but a little way back. 
In honing a razor the fingers should feel the back as well as 
the edge of the blade bearing ; the back protects the edge. 
The motion should be the same as in honing a knife blade, 
circular. Few can hone a razor properly on the first trial. 

In stropping razors most people fail. They will use a too 
yielding medium which rises suddenly as the edge passes 
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over it and undoes what has just been done. Many turn the 
razor or knife blade on its edge. Unless the blade is lifted 
clear from the strop, just before turning, the tendency is to 
strop off the edge already on. A blade should be drawn from 
heel to point, starting at the heel and drawing it diagonally 
to the point, and should be always turned on its back. 

Oil stones, as seen in the shops, are frequently worn con- 
cave. It is unnecessary to say that stones in this form will 
not produce a true edge. Ifthe workman has not acquired 
skill enough to wear the stone evenly, as much at the ends 
as in the middle, he should occasionally grind the oil stone 
and reduce its surface to a level. ° 

In the machine shop and the carpenter’s shop—wherever 
edge tools are used—the oil stone is invaluable. It should, 


? however, be used with discretion. If the tool is soft a short 


bevel should be given to the edge ; if hard, it will stand a 
very thin edge, but the practice of producing a temporary 
edge by honing or whetting will not give even the best 
present result, and will necessitate a frequent resort to the 
grindstone, the office of which is only preparatory to the 
production of a good cutting edge. 

The use of rapidly abrading substances, as fine quartz, 
emery, etc., is ruinous to good tools; and the continual em- 
ployment of the grindstone not less s~ ; while a judicious use 
of a good oil stone will keep tools in order until] they are 
almost worn out. 

a em 
START RIGHT. 


In the ccnstruction of newly invented machines there is 
difficulty found very often in the practical application of the- 
ory. Theory generally takes in the most important princi- 
ples, but it is rare that it includes all of the minor details. 
Delays and disappointments are the results of these deficien- 
cies. To avoid these evils entirely is perhaps too much to ex- 
pect, nor would we be so bold as to assert that it is possible 
so to avoid them ; but by a proper method of proceeding they 
may be greatly lessened, and the progress of the work pro- 
portionably facilitated. 

We will here give what we think to be the best mode of 
working out a new mechanical idea, premising that the re- 
marks we shall make upon the subject are intended for those 
of our readers who are novices in invention, and to whom 
they may be found the means of smoothing the path which 
has proved to so many a path beset with thorns. 

After due consideration to the general principles which un- 
derlie a new invention, and where the subject will admit of 
it, a mathematical demonstration of their truth, or (if that 
should be through the want of educational qualifications, or 
from the nature of the case impracticable), an experimental 
demonstration of them ; the machine should be drawn to scale. 
In this drawing all the parts should be represented in section 
and in elevation. If the inventor has not sufficient skill to 
do this accurately for himself, he should make a sketch of his 
invention and employ a good mechanical draftsman to do it 
for him. The drawing of a new devics accurately t6 scalé, 
will generally disclose most of the practical difficulties which 
will be met with in applying theory to practice. If any doubt 
exists in the mind as to difficulty in making any adjustment 
for want of space in any of the parts, full allowance should 
be made for it in the drawing, as it will be found much bet- 
ter to have a little room to spare than not to have enough. 

The next step is the making of the patterns, and here the 
experience of a good pattern maker will be found necessary, 
if the castings are of complicated form, more especially if 
they necessitate the use of cores. Very few persons not ac- 
customed to this kind of work would be likely to make pat- 
terns which would be of any service ; they would probably 
be totally worthless. 

After the castings are obtained the machine should be fin- 
ished in a workmanlike manner. [If it is intended to do work 
that requires nicety of movement, a rude construction will 
only prove a useless expenditure of time and money. The 
expression, “It will do well enough to test the principle,” is 
often heard from young inventors, but the truth is, more fre- 
quently, that it will not do well enough, and the work has 
all to be done over again, because of the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the test. In all machines built for the purpose of 
testing a theory, it will be found to be the most economical 
to have the work done from the outset in the most complete 
manner. 

These remarks are applicable to those inventions which re- 
quire a working model to prove their value, and as the most 
important and difficult inventions are of that class, it is in 
their construction that an attention to the method of pro- 
ceeding which we have described will be found of the great- 
est benefit. We assure such as are making their first efforts 
in invention, that we have learned the lesson we here incul- 
cate in the “dear school of experience,” and that although it 
may cost more in the first instance to do the work well, in the 
end the great economy of the course will be fully apparent. 

SS @® oe 
PRESERVATION AND RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS. 


Many of the finest of the old paintings were executed en 
panels ef wood. Wood is a perishable material, and as a 
consequence it became in years worm eaten, or rotten, threat- 
ening the destruction of the picture, which, of course, was 
but a coat of paint, more or less thick, on the wood. How to 
preserve the painting while removing its rotten base ap- 
peared to be a problem hardly susceptible of solution ; but 
the ingenuity of man has triumphed over what would seem 
to be an almost insuperable obstacle. Modern paintings are 
on linen canvas, almost indestructible by the lapse of time 
and ordinary contingencies, except from intended violence or 
accident. The linen wrappings of mummies, some of them 
over 8,000 years old, are found of good texture and sound, 
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and the use of linen will probably be a means of p 
our modern paintings in a more perfect state for the admira- 
tion and interest of our posterity. 

Paintings may be copied by skillful artists by the square 
inch, but if the copy is done by another hand than that of 
the artist himself, it loses somewhat of its original force and 
character ; and even the painter cannot always reproduce in- 
definitely his original painting so that the life and freshness 
of the first picture shall be found in the copies. This may 
appear to be hardly credible, but it is an acknowledged fact 
well known to artists, and it will hardly appear t> be strange 
when we consider how difficult it is for the mechanic to du- 
plicate a machine, making it in all respects precisely like an- 
other, even with the aid of exact gages and the almost per- 
fect operation of tools specially designed for the purpose. 

The preservation, then, of original paintings becomes a 
matter of great consequence. When painted on panels the 
operation of removing the back and substituting another, 
either of wood or canvas, is perfectly feasible and is largely’ 
practiced by experts. It consists of securing the painting, 
face downward, on a table and planing the wooden back 
down to as near the paint as is safe, then carefully scraping 
with suitable tools until the paint itself is reached. When 
the wood is completely removed there remains a coat of paint, 
which is the priming and the superstrata, together forming 
the painting proper. A sheet of canvas, or, if preferred, a 
a backing of wood, is prepared with some adhesive cement 
and carefully placed on the back of the painting, pressed to 
place, and allowed to dry perfectly before the picture is lifted 
from its position. This process is, of course, a work of time, 
requiring skill, patience,and good judgment. In this coun- 
try we believe it is not practiced to any great extent, but in 
Europe it is quite a business, and is very successfully prac- 
ticed in several of the art centers of the old world. 

= a oe 
SUAVITER IN MODO. 





“Would it not have been more prudent, as well as more 
becoming, to have left to our readers the task of forming their 
own judgments upon the evidence on both sides brought be- 
fore them in the course of this discussion ?”’ 

The passage which we here quote is taken from the close 
of an article by David Forbes, F. R. &., it being one of a series 
discussing “Some Points in Chemical Geology,” which have 
been published in late numbers of The Chemical News. It is 
a caustic though we must consider it, when we take into con- 
sideration the provocations under which it was written, a very 
patient reply to a paper contributed to the February No. of 
the Geological Magazine, by Dr. Sterry Hunt, and also a review 
of Dr. Hunt’s system of Chemical Geology. 

Without intending to here enter into the merits of the dis- 
cussion, we have thought as we have followed it during its 
progress, with a pleasure which has been marred by its fre- 
quent discourtesies, that other instruction might be drawn 
from” it then wae intended by etthér or the disputants, and 
the pithy words with which we have chosen to begin this 
article, seemed to us an excellent text from which to indite a 
short homily to all public or private disputants. 

One of the very first of modern English essayists is Mat- 
thew Arnold, and although he has been attacked, and his 
opinions have been made a mark for the shafts of keenest 
satire, it is absolutely refreshing to witness the good humor 
with which he defends himself, and the modest and courteous 
language in which he refers to, and characterizes the opinions 
of his opponents. With what weapon can the armor of such 
a man be pierced? The vituperation and the ill natured per- 
sonalities in which too many are prone to indulge, fall upon 
his unruffled temper like rain upon the plumage of a water 
fowl. It does not even create temporary discomfort, much 
less wound. Mr. Arnold’s method of conducting a discussion 
is all the more admirable because it presents such a striking 
contrast to that which we are so often pained to notice, If 
the sole object of discussion is not to arrive at truth, and by 
comparison of views to ascertain error, it had better be avoid- 
ed altogether; and no discussion should be made public 
which does not contain elements of instruction. Those then 
who assume the character of public disputants may be fairly 
supposed to believe that the views which they set forth are 
such as will throw light upon obscure points, or otherwise 
instruct and improve those who peruse, or listen to their argu- 
ments, They are then public teachers, and should remember 
that itis no part of the duty of an instructor to mix with 
good mental food, the bitter and nauseating gall of personal 
spite and animadversion. 

The annals of science are, alas! too often stained with such 
bickerings. The scalpel of ridicule, and the microscopical 
examination and exposition of personal character, are too apt 
to usurp the place of calm investigation, and dispassionate 
interchange of ideas. Who can remember without pain the 
bitter contentions of Newton and Halley, with Flamsteed ; 
or other instances which might be mentioned of later date but 
no less intense in their bit/erness, which have been and. will 
remain a disgrace to the cause of science. All earnest seek- 
ers after truth are, and should regard themselves as the chil- 
dren of one family, and should remember that charity and 
humility are not more becoming than they are conducive to 
the progress of sound science and learning. 

We have observed with pain the eagerness with which 
scientific periodicals seize upon trivial salient points, in the 
pages of their cotemporaries, to make invidious comparisons 
and to charge upon them ignorance and inefficiency. To 
such the quotation above cited is applicable. Is it truth we 
seek, or self-aggrandizement at the expense of others’ mis- 
haps? Are there not enough means at hand to display our 
wisdom, without laboring to prove that others are ignora- 





muses? If we answer these questions affirmatively, let us 
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throw the clonk of charity over each others’ failings; the 
charity which cuffers long and is kind, which envieth not, 
which vaunteth not itself, which is not puffed up. Let us 
leave to political journals the bespattering of each other and 
the coarse personalities of angry disputation, and, patient 
with differences in opinion and modest in self assertion, re- 
member the words of Colton:—“ We are more inclined to 
hate one another for points on which we differ, than to love 
one another for points on which we agree. The reason per- 
haps is this; when we find others that agree with us, we 
seldom trouble ourselves to confirm that agreement; but 
when we chance on those that differ with us, we are zealous 
both to convince and to convert them. Our pride is hurt by 
the failure, and disappointed pride engenders hatred.” 


__ OO Oooo 
GOLD IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


A few days ago we received a visit from Mr. Thomas Ww. 
Langstaff, of Woodstock, Carleton county, New Brunswick, 
who exhibited some specimens of gold obtained in that coun- 
ty from washings of alluvial deposits with specimens also of 
gold-bearing quartz, apparently very rich, whether examined 
by the naked eye or by means of a microscope. None of it 
has yet been assayed to test its actual value. The specimens 
compare favorably with those we have seen from California. 

Last fall Mr. Langstaff and others associated with him, hav- 
ing discovered what they considered unmistakable indications 
of gold, and having purchased from the provincial govern- 
ment over thirty square miles of territory, made a test of one 
portion of the purchased territory. All of it is on the east- 
ern branches of the St. Johns river in three counties, those of 
Victoria, Northumberland, and Carleton. The test was made 
in the latter county, about twenty-seven miles from Wood- 
stock, on the Shicktebauk, a branch of the St. Johns. A party, 
of whom an experienced California miner was one, proceededg 
to the locality selected for the experiment, where a sluiceway 
made of boards, being twelve inches in width by nine 
inches in depth and about two hundred feet long, was erected 
“ Raffles” had been fitted into the sluice at its lower end and 
about three cubic yards of sand and gravel were shoveled 
into the upperend. At the lower end which was between 
twenty and thirty feet below the upper, there had been placed 
asmall quantity of quicksilver for collecting the minute par- 
ticles of gold which might otherwise have been carried off 
with the sand by the force of the current. With these rude 
appliances there was produced nearly ten dollars’ worth of 
gold, which we have seen. This gives a yield of over three 
dollars per cubic yard of earth, dug onthe margin of the 
stream, the workmen not even wetting their feet. 
this, a nugget was picked up worth some four dollars. One 
of the party, an old Pike’s Peak miner, “ panned” out in fif- 
teen minutes a handsome show of gold, and declared that the 
deposit fully equaled any he had seen in his experience. The 
next day a boy of fourteen washed out his day’s diggings, 
carrying home the commingled sand and gold and finishing 
the panning at home, which yielded over three dollara in 
pure gold. 

Yet it is believed by experts who have examined and tested 
this locality on the Shicktehauk and others comprised in the 
purchase that the former does not present so favorable indi- 
cations as those on the Muniac and Serpentine. 

All this country is well wooded, the soil is fertile, and the 
streams never failing, in many cases affording excellent 
water power. Further information in regard to these depos- 
its may be obtained by those who feel an interest in this mat- 
ter by addressing T. W. Langstaff, Woodstock, N. B. or J. H. 
Lord, Box 773, New York city. 

a ee a 
NEW PATENT BILL IN CANADA, 


No little sensation and indignation is manifested in New 
Branswick by an effort of the new Canadian Parliament tu 
enact anew patent law, less liberal in respect to non-resi- 
dents if possible than the existing one. The following ex- 
tracts from an editorial in the Montreal Hoening Telegraph 
give some facts relative to the new bill, which, if passed, will 
be one of the most illiberal and incongruous laws ever 
enacted. We are assured by private letters, that the bill 
cannot pass without such amendment as will allow the 
citizens of New Brunswick the rights they now possess to 
grant patents to non-residents, and to obtain patents in the 
States on the same terms as citizens of other countries which 
the proposed law would abrogate. 

The writerin the Telegraph says’ of the proposed bill : “It 
contains provisions which are certain to embitter the rela- 
tions between the Maritime Provinces and ourselves, and 
will by no means tend to remove the difficulties of the position 
of those who desire to see the Legislative Act of Union one in 
reality as well as in name. The object of the present bill is, 
no doubt, to enable the public to benefit by the inventions of 
soreigners, among whom, from the very terms of its pro- 
visions, are included all British subjects not residing in the 
Provinces, as no inventor can take out a patent here who has 
not resided in Canada for at least twelve months, and no one 
ean take out apatent at all unless he is the bona fide in- 
ventor. 

“That the law, as proposed, will have a prejudicial effect on 
the relations between us and the Maritime Provinces, must 
be apparent to every one who knows the facts of the case. 
In the United States, patents are issued on the same terms to 
citizens and foreigners, provided that, in the case of the latter, 
the country to which they belong grants equal privileges to 
allapplying. In that case the charge is $85in greenbacks. 
Pnt if there are prohibitory laws, as is the case with as, then 
the charge for issuing 2 patent is $500. By the law in New 
Brunewick, no difference is made between residents or non- 
residents ; any one is entitled totake out a patent who can 
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comply with the rules of the Patent Office as to his right to 
the invention. Inventors in New Brunswick have been 
heretofore, therefore, entitled to patents in the United 
States at the lowest rate. When this bill passes, they will 
be at once cut off from this privilege. 

“ But, besides this, the patents issued for the separate Prov- 
inces under the old law are to cover only the same extent of 
territory as that for which they were issued, By one section, 
it is provided that every patentee must, under a penalty of 
$100 or two months imprisonment, have on the article pat- 
ented by him, the word “ Patented” andthe year in which 
it was granted; and by another section, any person having 
on an article not patented, any word representing that it has 
been so, subjects himself to a fine of $200 or three months 
imprisonment. It is plain that if these two sections are en- 
forced a patentee is on the horns ofa dilemma. If he keep 
the patented articles for sale, without the mark, in the Prov- 
ince in which the patent is granted, he subjects himself to a 
fine of $100 or incarceration for two months. If, on the other 
hand, he send out of his own to one of the other Provinces 
to which his patent does not extend, articles marked as pat- 
ented, he finds himself liable to a fine of $200, or three months 
in jail. That this is the absurd position the proposed law 
will bring us to, there can be no doubt, as any one may sat- 
isfy himself by examining the bill. There are other defects 
which are evident on a mere cursory examination. For in- 
stance, by Section 38, any one may file a caveat who has nut 
yet perfected his invention, and is afraid of his idea being 
made use of by others. And this provision is only fair. But 
the caveat appears to have an effect in perpetuity, as no time 
is given in which it shall lapse ; and it does not appear to be 
contemplated that any intimation shall be given to the appli- 
cant filing 2 caveat, when any one else applies for a patent to 
cover an invention of the same kind as that to guard which 
the caveat is filed. Without furthur discussing details, it is 
sufficient that the whole principle of the bill is false, and will 
work most mischievously. Canada stands alone in this pro- 
hibitive policy, which will not only prevent Canadians from 
reaping the edyantage of their own inventive faculties, but 
will also throw the manufacture of the most important pat- 
ents into the hands of others; as where expensive modelsand 
machinery are required, no man will be foolish enough to in- 
vest in them, at the risk of losing the whole fruits of his 
labor, even although he does obtain the invention by the 
simple method of robbery, since every one else may plunder 
him.” 3 
[P.S. Weare happy to learn through Mr. Charles Legge, 


Beside | J¥8t a8 we go to press, that the proposed bill has been with- 


drawn, and that no new one will be presented during the 
sitting of this Parliament, sothe old laws will remain in 
force another year. In the meantime, we hope with our 
correspondent, that a bill will be framed which will meet the 
ends desired. Patents will continue to be issued to American 
citizens in New Brunswick, as heretofore, on liberal terms. 
Persons desiring patents in that Province can obtain all in- 
formation respecting the cost and other requirements by ad- 
dressing this office.—Eps. 


The lectures on Food which have been delivered by Dr. 
Letheby, at the Society of Arts, are a valuable and perman- 
ent contribution to the literature of Europe on a very impor- 
tant subject. In noticing these lectures we shall confine our 
condensed extracts to those passages which every one can un- 
derstand, taking it for granted that thcse competent to follow 
the scientific arguments will consult the original reports, 
either in the medical press, where the lectures were first pub- 
lished, or in the volume which Dr. Letheby will, no doubt, 
do the English-speaking world the favor of publishing. 

Tables have been more than once issued, showing the pro- 
portions of different food required to yield a certain number 
of grains of nitrogen, or to show the nutritive value of cer- 
tain foods ; but these, although very proper subjects for the 
investigation of men of science, are of very little value in a 
popular sense—so much depends on various modifying agen- 
cies, on cookery, powers of digestion, climate and admixture 
of food. Dr. Letheby early observes that all foods are de- 
rived from the vegetable kingdom. In other words, “ All 
flesh is grass,” “for no animal has the power of associating 
mineral elements and forming them into food.” It would be 
a curious question to raise to a party which had just consumed 
a prime sirloin—how much guano, superphosphate, and farm. 
yard manure had gone, by the intermediation of grass, hay, 
turnips, and oileake, to the construction of that beef. Whether 
the laboratory may eventually manage to manufacture meat 
is a question which we have not yet commenced to solve. 
“Man (at present) is a destructive, not a constructive ani- 
mal.” Dr. Letheby begins with the value of vegetable food. 
Wheat stands first in Europe. The attempts to restore the 
use of more bran in flour have not been successful, and it is 
not at all certain that they ought to be. At any rate, navvies 
believe that white bread is more easily digested than brown 
bread. Bran has frequently a very irritating effect on the 
intestinal organs. In practice, 100 Ibs. of flour will make 
from 133 to 137 lbs. of bread ; so that a sack of 286 lbs. should 
yield ninety-five 4 Ib. loaves, The baker increases this quan- 
tity by hardening the gluten with alum, or with 3 Ibs. or 4 
Ibs. of rice, which, boiled toa gummy mess, will make the 
sack of flour yield one hundred 4 Ib. loaves. Scotch oatmeal 
is more nutri‘ious than English; but oatmeal is not so 
economical a food as wheat flour. In 1695, before tea and 
coffee were common drinks, it appears, from an advertisement 
quoted in the lectures, that there was a large consumption of 
water gruel “at the Marine Coffee House, Birchin Lane, Corn- 
hill.” The value of barley and rye bread we need not stop 
to discuss. Philosophers recommend them to the poor, but 
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the poor abandon their use as soon as they can get wheat 
bread. Maize, or Indian corn, on the other hand, has been 
established in Ireland as a staple of food ever since the potato 
famine. Yet, although rich in nourishing matter, it will not 
make good bread. When deprived of its gluten and harsh 
flavor by means of a weak solution of caustic soda, and then 
dried, it forms the expensive food called “corn flour.” Peas, 
beans, and tentils are very nutritious where they can be 
digested. Nothing but the most prolonged cooking will 
serve to help in this particular. They are deficient in carbon- 
aceous constituents, ard therefore invariably eaten with fat, 
Thus beans and bacon, and butter with beans, are inseparable 
in this country, while in the backwoods of Canada, haricot 
beans boiled and then fried with salt pork are the standing 
dish of the wood cutters. Potatoes, according to their price, 
are the most economical food, but the nutritive value is not 
great. They are deficient in fat, and should be accompanied 
with dripping, or better still with milk, if meat or fish cannot 
be had. On potatoes and milk a family of children can be 
reared well. Potatoes are best cooked in their skins, for the 
waste is then only about three per cent, or half an ounce in 
a pound, whereas if they are peeled, it is three ounces in a 
pound. Mealy potatoes are the most digestible ; late in the 
season, when they are waxy, they are best cooked by stewing. 
Potatoes are one of the best anti-scorbutics, and are therefore 
used fresh or preserved in all sea going vessels. There is 
little nutriment in the garden vegetables in common use. 
They are much less nutritious than the potato, and they are 
chiefly valuable for their antiscorbutic properties, for their 
quality of flavoring insipid food, and diluting strong ones. 
Cheese theoretically ranks high for nutritive power, being 
especiaily rich in nitrogenous matter, but it is extremely 
difficult to digest, and cannot therefore be taken in large 
quantities. 

Almost all Europeans eat meatif they can get it. Although 
during the Irish famine it was found that the people preferred 
stirabout to meat soup, when Irishmen settled in England or 
America they became as great meat eaters as their neighbors. 
The amount of bone in beef is rarely less than 8 per cent ; in 
the neck and brisket it is about 10 per cent, and in the shins 
and legs of beef it amounts to one third or even one half of 
the total weight. The most economical pieces are the round 
and thick flank, then, the brisket and sticking-piece. Horse- 
flesh, Dr, Letheby says, is considered on the Continent supe- 
rior to beef; and no doubt a steak from a fat horse is better 
than one from a lean milch cow or patriarchal bullock. Good 
bacon should not lose more than ten to fifteen per cent in 
in cooking. Experience has taught what science has proved 
—viz., that the large amount of carbonaceous matter in bacon 
makes it the best addition to substances rich in nitrogen, 
such as eggs, veal, poultry, liver, beans,and peas. Dr. Leth- 
eby remarks that “fish is not a favorite article of diet with 
the laboring classes, unless it is salted or smoked, perhaps 
because it does not easily satisfy hunger and is quickly di- 
gested :’”’ bnt it is more probable that the cause rests in the 
necessity of more elaborate cooking and appliances for cer- 
tain kinds of fish. All fish are in their best condition at the 
time of the ripening of the milt and roe ; they are fatter, and 
have a better flavor. Eggs contain about twenty-six per cent 
of solid matter, of which fourteen percent is nitrogenous and 
ten and a half carbonaceous, or fatty: the yolk contains the 
fat, while the white is richest in nitrogen. Eggs being very 
deficient in carbonaceous matter, go well with fat bacon, oil 
in salid and farinaceous food. Fat in some shape is univers- 
ally consumed. Cocoa and chocolate owe their chief value 
to the fat they contain ; Cocoa is composed of fifty per cent 
of fat. Of liquid articles of diet, beer and porter stand first 
in nutritive value. It is estimated that for the daily supply 
of London city there are distributed about 4,200 tuns of fish, 
over 4,000 sheep, nearly 700 oxen, about 90 calves, 4,000 pigs, 
(including bacon ond hams), 5,000 fowls, a million oysters, 
and nearly a million quartern loaves. * 

In Dr. Letheby’s second lecture he refers to the artificial 
means of encouraging digestion. The functions of saliva 
are to lubricate the food for deglutition, to carry oxygen into 
the stomach, and to furnish a solvent for starch and tender 
cellulose. It has no chemical action on fat, or fibrin, or albu- 
minous bodies. An artificial saliva may be obtained. Liebig’s 
extract of malt is an example of this; also Mr. Morson’s sac- 
charated wheat phosphates. Both of these are aids to the di- 
gestion of farinaceous food. Pepsin is artificially prepared 
by several persons to assist digestion, by a preparation, as it 
were of gastricjuice. The strongest pepsin is obtained from 
young healthy pigs, which are kept hungry, and are then 
excited by savory food, which they are not allowed to eat ; 
while the influence of it is strong upon them, and the secre- 
tions are pouring out in expectation o/ the meal, the animals 
are instantaneously killed by being pitted. Peps’n, like dis- 
astase, is rendered inert by a temperature of from 120° to 
130° Fah., and therefore hot drinks after a meal are hurtful. | 
Cooking has an enormous influence on the digestibility of 
food. Wecannot believe that roast mutton is less easily di- 
gested than ox liver or than goose or beef. It seems that of 
starchy substances, roast potatoes are more easily digested 
than boiled. Dr. Letheby sums the aids to digestion thus: 
First, proper selection of food, according to the taste and di- 
gestive powers of the individual ; secondly, proper treatment 
as regards cooking, flavoring, and serving it ; thirdly proper 
variations of it, both as to its nature and treatment, so that 
the appetite may not fail; fourthly, exercise, warmth, and 
a genial disposition. The last condition shows that those 
who give elaborate dinners should take care to provide one 
or more amusing guests. We have said enough to draw at- 
tention to these lectures, which condense in a popular 
manner, the latest scientific investigations in connection with 
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77,707. —Srove G Grate.—D. 8. Baker, West Bloomfield, N. Y. 
it figures, m, ia co’ mbination 
in the manner “substantial: 


with the lower 5 tert, cons and 
ly as shown and described tor the purp.se set forth. 
, The combination of the fingered ring, C, with yo ores box, Afar 


ta ite, b, nd 
ed ating arate, b, substantially as shown ng grate Secrlived 2 and for the purpose 


set forth. 
wid. whe combination of a cylinder or fire box, or its equivalent, with a fin- 
‘ered AW LY, Cc, gee shown snd deserined, and for the pu set forth. 
4th, The ‘combinatio of grate, o, with a Ongered ring, n, a 
structed 0 rated “i. the manner as shown, and described and tor 


S Tn o combination with said parts, as just described, the fingered ring, C, 


or ue equivai 
7,708.—Corn HarvestER.— Moses Bales and Wm. P. Bales, 


London » Ob < 
We claim, ist, ont of gatherers, EE’, ©, qprentans, F F’, curved 
bar, L, and A Ey e purpose se’ 
2d, The obi mane ee piairorm, 0. TF ips, is 3) ya: tongne. } N,and piyoted frames 
K K’, combined he manner explained 
aut "The pivoted ph = oO ‘o, in the described combination, with the dis- 
ng as set for 





cnareieg ahd r, P. and + ae 
e curved guide orrod, R,in the described combination, with the 
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specifi 
47,709.—AvToMatic Fax.—Joseph Beck, New York city. 
” Antedated April 25. 1848. 
T claim, Ist, The ee pow mower ihe fan,C, constructed with the protessore, 
b b and c c, operate € purpose su betantially as herein desc: 
24, The ccvkeneeant yt combination of the clock work, G, the heece 
V. with the crank, W, the rod, X, the arm, Y, the axie,7. the gear, ZZ Z, and 
the fan shaft, C, ‘and for the purpose as herein shown. 
77,710.—MacHINE FOR THREADING Bo.its.— Benjamin D. 
Beecher, Plantsville, Conn., assignor to Luther Beecher 
I claim, Ist Arranging the cutting threads on the sarisce of the dies, as 
, that is to gay, so that a portion of each of said die surfaces 
jain, ior tbe purpose of gradually rounding the blank, as the 
btm | it progresses, and the initial or commencing portions 
se [. —— bg threads shall follow oue ther in , all sub- 


as set 
2d, In ombination with the threaded part of the die, the embossed surface, 

k x Vm as and for the purpose set forth. 
711.—FENDER Rine ror Heating Stoves—N. A. Boyn- 

ton, New oe. qutguee to himself and Daniel E. Paris, Troy, N. Y. 
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outer cages turning upwara, 80 that the mng and bo por shail form together 
an acute angle, Ww ae toward the base e pot, substantially as 


aa 43 the 
“‘Drrmn—Joseph Brakeley, Bordentown, N. J. 
" he cans we ig a dry-kiln both a condenser and an exhaust pump, 


substan CW. 
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ver, assignors to D. C. Bro owell, Mass. - - 
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Pins, ™m n, and the slider K, and its pins, o 0, the whole being arranged and 
avphed together and to the trame of the machine, substantially in manuer 


and 80 as tu rate as specified. 
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whee! i ita Lg tye , ll, and the shaft, N, such latch lever, ki , being for estop- 

ing the whee! 

. , the combination as well as the arrangement of = ee 
tirg levers, w x, and their operative mechanism, with th such op- 
era ive mechanism being the place, O, and its cams, z bh “ond the springs, bi 
cl, the a“ a1, the latch, el, notches, , the lever, ni, stud, ol, arm, pl, 


and stud d, ql. 
Mr for operating the dog. 8, or moving it lengthwise on 


and cut- 
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the putea, a2, ou such consisting of the cam p fate, x3, ond the Bay tty 23, of 
the gear, a3, and th eo Same plete, 26, and its dog, 8, tne 
wring volt, a4, and the notches, b4 c4, ar: ed. 
Also, the ‘combination of the Pinion, pS, t the ci 
uivalents, witb the retractor, ti, 
combined with moshonions for twisting apy mechanism for Ope- 
rating such retractor ip otber respects. x sabedaatdal as set forth. 
ard with it as described) with the two’ twisters, T U, to operate to- 
einer = with the retractor, ana provided with mechanism for Sperating 
the flanged wheel ~ L commed lever == slider i. = =m m4 m 
slots, n4 n4, tak an ed su aly escrive: 2 
ade su 
described, tb: ——. of such ~~] tong to adapt the twister 
Pe cho yh Sh dutere ent of the slid 
, e 
aud ite sprim ey with on! or arrangeben applied to the , ©5,as and for the 
P 
with the ae nedadle, spring 
may = the inner ahem jaw of the bar, ¢5, Deing ‘used to 
betembe ore men- 


in combination wi 
as exp. 
urved rack, q5, the lever, r5, 
the cam, 85, and the spring, t5, or their 
wal eee the copaengnee of the a v (provided with mecha»- 
wae E eyr Coane, T, as composed of the head, ba e jaws ¢ slides, 4 M, 
. on 
antialy as de ination of sapedon, ps pa we Gwister, Fm 
w, 15, the lever, m5, 
‘ed. 
“Alo, t the combination and pevengement of the 0 spring. £8, or its ~~ hvalost, 
Se cuntan a ° yh e heddle 
ya! the heddle ‘down @ little, as and for the purpose 


Also, the Nery te kd discharger, u5, (provided with mechanism for 
ae described) with mechanism for making the heddle, as speci- 
“Also the ana made substantially as an Gvarzinet, 

the combination for actuating the = , vi, of the retractor, ti, in 
order Aur to enable a beddie to be removed from the Tetraccor, sad the tongue to 
close upon the next su: — iy of wire. int troduced into the retractor, 
c m CO! th a, wie A he spring, xl, +4 lever, m2, 
and the cam, 02, also their e. 
.714.—HaxvEsTER.—Caleb Caldwell, WW auk 1. 
with the motion lever, R, 


, ist, The douple join 
wheaim aman, ¥ arranged to a ~~ ET ——~ hy ified. 
“ Pitne ob of the os frame, QQ, cam wheel, W, strap, i, 
motion lever, R, double joint, T, and pitman, V, all arranged as and for the 
3d, The fever a, “ant to the tongue, J, in combination with the catch, 
c, sea and rod, arranged to raise the front of the harvester, as de- 


ent of the cD, G, loves, B. sate, ¥, end 
mos 8 for rang ita tay at De ee te 
1%, 715.—SEw cnn. —O. Chabot, Philadelphia, Pa, 

claim, in aa ee with a removable and replaceable eat plate, a 

mi. plece that fas unfastens, raises, and holds up said plate, substantial- 
he purpose 
* Seo. in combination Lg M the sbuttle and its beptes. Ge oP hott i, whe 
ries to tite boboin tbe embossed at Lo! of its ends, for bi 


to ve’ Fetnoved by the side movement of My 
be tension o: the bobbin thread by means Oi tue set 
WwW, r, su 


sorew, ro erines. 
£0, in combination with the latch, D, the concealed spring pont, & oe 


holding said jatch in either position, that is, open or shut, substan’ 
77,716.—STorE Wixpow.—Henry Chamberlain, Dayt Dayton, Wis. 
© and d, the place, O and D.of'a store window, when constructed soniar, pare. 0 b 
$d subetantishy es described and for the purpose set forth 

77,717.—Beots anp SHors.— Edwin Chesterman, Boston, 
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boot or shoe, for the purpose of securing warmth 


fied. 
77,718.—CoNDENSER FOR Spirit St1.L.—Paxson Coats, Cin- 


4, Otte. 
re claim the worm, B, having its lower end, b, terminatt reservoir 
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inbefore ex; — 
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ing its = ‘with, the mowing machine, its wheel carriage and sveam engine 
anphed to oom. ce as to put them in operation, substantially as and for the 


phe Bup Bortom.—J. D. F. Dahl, Milwaukee, Wis. 


combination of the ae, B, provided ed with th e guide ide rods, C, 
me. A, with the springs, D, < cords, G. and pulleys, F, all construct: 


rth. 


“Hay RAKER A AND LoapeR. —Matin A. Dilley, Men- 


* Mic h. 
1 Slain, 1st, The hinged box, ¢ e oad bg oy pins. J. in compaten s bine 
the frame . F, guid de bar, K, and wi winding drum, the several pase Se 
Segeweens & and arranged « stantially as as and for the Seabee, herein ort 


1 eee, rod, a, elbow lever, Ms and with the 
The arrangement of the b ome ae a, dicaly de at rss. . fintene 
ea 


don 


urpose of automatical 


ora. oy ere N.S Lh tort -U 
+ 3, The sh ft, R, prov.ded with the cms. Le on and m, & combination 
with the cords, bc and 4, =< ees drum the parts be’ 
constructed 9 Dakpcee of ae the hay tork di 


scribed, substantialiy as orem, on 
77,722.—FURNACE AND Process FOR THE MANUPACTURS oF 
oo — Ellershausen, Montreal, Canada. 
1 Alsi =f ia its novel combinanon of twe ate chambers, > 
and! ge,m,as shown in the two m 
chamber being a crucible are’ chamber, and the ober 5 reverbasory fire 
chamber n connection with ibe crucible. i, all working together, sub- 
stantially in the manner and for the o parece escribed. 
, The process of smelting and refining metals i large ney er and in 
short time, by the empiovment of a large crucibie with wh dlechar 
8d, Tne puddling of cast fron in a crucible placea in my a he ae sur- 
rounded by fire, the product being cast steel, substanually in the manner 
a 


bed. 
77,723.—Hasp Locx.—Joseph 8. Elliott (assignor to himself 
and A. B, Cooley), Philadelphia, P.. : 
leclaim the bolt, D, operated by a spring, f and projecting pin. i’, as de- 
scribed, and the tambiere F ard G, secure within, and arranged to operate 
af connection —— Ly] sald bolt and with each other, in the manner and tor 
4 yeu erein set tor 
—SEAMLEss LEATHER STRAP AND TvuBE.—Alois Es- 
vrchenohr enich, Pavaria, 
aim, ist, The method of skinning the enpmel and cutting out the skin, 
o neces described and illustrated in fig.1,sheet1, of the accompanying 


8. 
ade e method ofsk'nning and cutting out the skin ot the animal, so as 


to form codon belts or straps of great length,in the manner herein de- 
d iiustrated in fig 2, sheet i,and figs. 1 aad 3, sheet 2, of the ae. 


eee basoce. —John Lyon Field, Kensington, Great 


tm a candle, having one or more ribs or projections near its lower 
end setomgsialy s as and for the purpose descri 
77,726. —Pan Former.—John Finn, Decorah, Iowa. Ante- 


1 "dated st i seh a E, and blocks, F herein specifi 

claim, 1st, The recesses, E, and bloc as 

2d, Extension block, D. an bois and slot, J, ubetantinly as described. 
 Tovers re cam, G. tor the purpose set fort 

77,727.—MANUFACTURE OF VINEGAR. —Joseph Firmenich, 


"Buffalo, N. ¥. 
I clam the process of making vinegar from ‘grain and other starch pro- 
ducing substances asa whole substantially as Erin specifi 
Also, a3 a part of the process of making vinegar, the in, ection of steam 
into the ee ~ Fe of meal or grain, as in the vats, G and I, substantially 
t 


as herein set 
Also, as part of the _—— for making vinegar, the soaking and digestiug 
of grain without gries in te vt , substantially as herein described. 
Alo, as part of the ing Vinegar, the subjection of the 
mill, J, substandally as herein 


oom emooth oquees 
vinegar, the method of applyin = 


soaked t meal or grain to 
wees 
Also, as part of the process of maki 
sulphuric acid, first Li cold water and then with boiling water, an 
injection of steam into the Jatcer while adding the starch, and until it is 
converted into -a— euoctandally as nerein specified. 
= a8 a part of the >» process ng the vinous fer- 
by ve sad{tlove of yeast, first weak and then strong, 
substantially as herein descr 


the arrangement of the aoves, K and L, substantially asand for the 











a berein set forth, 

’ A the 9 gee valve, m n, for drawing off the clarified sirupy liquid, sub- 
forth: ’ aceuc ¢) ; lly ae herein 
77 0128.- —ANKLE oR Knee Guarp.—Henry A. Hall, Boston, 

ard, in which 


— as a new art.cle of manufacture, an ankle or knee 
the band or belt is provided with a series of independent and separate fee!- 
ers of vulcanized rubber, constructed or formed in the manner berein shown 
and specified, so toat each feeler shall be uniformly flexible in various 
7 599 ons. 
729.—Licntxinc Rop.— William Hall, Dubuque, Iowa. 

I claim a continuous convoluted cylinder, constructed of sheet metal, 
wherein the sheet of which it is composed shell extend more than once 
around the axis in forming the cylinder, whether the same shall be con- 
structed over an iron — oe a ee the same is made substantially as 
at 30. the purposes herein set forth. 

.730.—Inon Furnace.—Alexander Hamar, New York city. 

I claim , Ist. The method, herein described, of injecting steam, super- 
heated steam, or pr ésegen into ee ore 4 —_ with the gases, and in- 
crease their heating effect on the hot biast p 

2d, The sranrembet, . a orn combustion c ver, of the hot air pipes, 
as and fi urpose d 
gn br Ge nation ® substantially as set ino of the hot air pipes with the 
interp lectors, F, for the pur 
‘ah The Tes cones ae substantiatty F-- forth, of the mixing chamber, 


the combustion chamb.r. arfd the bot air pipes. 
5th, The orran ement, as set forth, of the superheating pipes. f,in the 


combustion chamber and above the air pipes, for the purpose specified. 
te ene arraogement of the —_ pipe wi within the hot blast pipe, to main- 
in the steam at tem 
The arrange — A of Re steam and blast pipes in sets. at different 
levels, for the 


A VER SEPARATOR AND HuvLiEeR.—David M 


Heikes, Franklin Townsh'p, Pa. 
1 claim the compination of thé preaking deyice, ef, elevator, G, riddje, H, 
conveyor,J,platform or board, |, hul device, k ey M , fans, 
O P, and deli liveriug “pont, R, ali ‘arranged substantial'y as descrii 
77 182. 1 —BEun CooLeR —Nicholas Hiemens, Buffalo, N.Y. 
i claim a beer cooler, composed of an ice chamber. A, having an open in- 
clined trough, C, formed upon the eureide ae thereot, in the Manner and 
for the purpore substantially as herein descriped 
77,788.—sca¥FOLD.—Edwaid R. Holzer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I claim, ist, A scaffoid , consisting of two or more posts, A, each bin to 
a base, B resting on the ground, au aud to each of which is secured an 
bie © bracket, o, = substantially as described. 
, The grooves, e, arranged in op ite sides of the Post, tc tor the reception 
of the bent ends of’ tee plates on the brackets, as set f 
A .— CHEESE Var.— William Howard, Watertown, N. Y. 
I claim, Ist, The combination, with outer and anne 1 vom, ofa fire chamber 
ana best ‘and smoke e conducting’ pi pipes, ersengee © about the sides of and be- 


tween the va's, as and fi ~y~ b- 
24, ange nay | with the hes. and smoke ay Pipes and vat, 


of a damper, arrang: ¢ as and for the Ln 
77,735. ~GaTE. —H. Hunt, Delavan, 
Y claim, ite The combination ‘of ¢ the levers, RE R, pulley, O, and cords, F, 

wzeeg u as and for the purpose se 

2d, The “combination ° ‘eis, oO, levers, ER, pivots, IJ, and cap, P, ar- 
ranged to o te substantially as herein set 
1%, 736.—Tax CaLcuLaTor.—L 8, Hyatt, Rockford, Il. 

T'claim 1st, In combination with tax Rye A, constructed substantially as 





deseribed, t tue shding bar, B, op and for the purposes 
2d, Provid the sliding bar, Som the projtctions, b b, as and for the 
Perpenes set 
9 the sliding bar, B. Jy~ wy in adirection at right angles 
to the carri , by means of a set screw’ or their equivalents. wor 
ridin ie tan as yt 
neater ru.— Alvarado Jones (assignor to 


A.A, Wis. 
Lelie tim the hollow beds | Bb, {oe the solid steel point, A, .ip 
the construction of a harrow too tooth, substantialjy as and tor the purposes set 
forth, as a _— manufacture. 
77,738.—Bep Borrom.—Blinn D. Joslin, M. D., and Reuben 
wh Nowbal t ta ied with pporting springs, 3, wh 
8 e vi su - 
a | tecned « to slat, é, gal CeenkE cubetentonlly as aod ior the purpose “+s ic 
2d, The combination o: $ the wrpened slate, O. with the rod. B, and hooks, J, 
upon the double coil spring, E, for th. purpose d 
77. 788. .— Hay Sransben.—G. G. Knowles, 1 Wakefield, R.L 
the combi: f the eccen pilates, rrr ith th 5 
tttt, and bere, EV as on as and for the purpose herein described. 1 triangies 


77,740. ote a = llc F. Landis, Lancaster,Pa. Ante- 
1 eam, bn the re rounded righ'-angled chamber or or pertition, I. wi with ite 


wos ed" tumbler, @ iF ta pivot. t with linder, J Iria frouty 
r, on 1 yot, t, ac Tevo! en 
onthe pin,O fof be codker in the Key, eve aged and operated in the m. tren | & 








ab omaha 0 nek 1 and tumbler GE 
F, the sremeoeens tof the loves. © with the 
enring Ly by the pin, b, wh pout tee the pur 

"741. ~Burpox —George T. agp oa werd N.Y. Ante- 
"dated Ap 1868. 

I claim, lee, ie) coustruction of goctions or youssoirs, consisting of abut- 
ting e anaes. rib, and cross with tongues, grooves, and dove tails 
all Afranged » antially as part ir the . specified. nA 

then to eaoh otmer, substantially as here- 


The Seasttastion * 
sections Os Fg ». and cocuring 


ke ae 42—Too. Post ror Larue or Prancse Macumg.— 
ag H. Leach (assignor to himselfand Bradford Svetson), Uxbridge, 


I claim the constraction of a tool 4. for = lathe or other machine, with 
t, A’ B’, in combination — x] collar, OC, and set screw, F, sub- 


the join 
tantiall fi » 
77,743. pt vunerons.—Gasinel N. Long, South 


Chatham, 2or to himselfand Liccoln B, Bearse, Barastaole, Mass. 
Iclaim the eombination of the steove. D, with the ‘spinal A with the 
all cons , arranged 


plate, 6, having the croove, c, and the ning 
and 6 Se and tor the purpose desert bed” 


77,744.—Sarety Hatrcou.—Robert H. Martin, Staten Island, 
I on {et Tne cont ination with a yi ge to the several floors, 
Sitaver pod Sal of & warehouse © Cn epecihed nd sctey 


counterpo! betes 
The combina’ wie” ening and falling cceumng and hosing cat 
sates toa ahetchway © on any or all of the floors of a bal ng, of seit ootine 
ts on the hoist, operating automatically to open the qearce, & , Doth in the 
ascent and descent of the bolst, essentially as shows and ; 

Sl, Providing tue hoist with unshipping or gear ake tis self- 
shooting bolts, ned Fras 4 loasate, of the latter with any = or more 
of the witbout ag the Others on intermediate floors. or tor 
running the f.—>- up > 90d Soe down the batchway without stopping at or raising 


a4 5 the met tially as herein forth. 
7,7 TTacHTNG Door Knoss To Srrvpies.—Thomas 
arvin, Middlesex county, 


Telaim the combination of ‘the Stationary escutcheons, the spindle, the 
le ith the rr disks ‘and tbe knobs, 


spind wi and flange, |, the 
when , conLected, and relatively ‘arranged wabetectiaty us de- 


scribed. 
77,746 —Puriryine Sorcuum Jurce.—Wm. Matthews, Troy 
"Township, Ohio. 

1 ciaim the improved filterer herein described , composed of the vessels, b c 
d,or their equivalents, arranged and charged with filtering materials sub- 
spony & escrib: 

47.—Hvs Fasrentne ror Eccentrics.—Geo. W. Miller, 
and Julius D. Stevens, Scranton, Pa. 
oat elatm the dies, C C, and which are secured within the bub of the ecoen- 
¢c,and made to clamp the shaft by means Yi! a bolt with a tapering bead, or 
oer equivalent, as and for the purpose jorth. 
748.—SHUTTER F AasTENING. Ww. J. Miller, Gettysburg,Pa. 

1 ‘clann the arrangement and combination in a shutter fastening of the pall, 
P, bent arm or trigger, E, rod, j, spring, 1, catch, b, and _ e, a, with peo 
Jecting ys gperating m the manner as shown and ibed the 

‘or 
O74 49.—Gas Bunwer.—Hypolite Monier, Paris, France. 

1 claim, ist, The combination with a gas or other burner such as herein de- 
scribed, of an internally fluted cone or chimney rest, of giass or other trans- 
parent material surrounding the ome, and sap. ,or its equivalent, the 
whole being constructed and arranged as specified, so that air shall pase to 
the flame through the tnterior ot the burner between the burner aud the 
Sort and between the cone and the chimney, as and for the purposes set 


. The comination with the burner of the internally fluted glass cone and 
chimney seat, and the corrugated and fluted glass tulip So ae to the said 
oone, in the manner and for the purposes shown and speci 
77,750.—OCLoTHEs LINE OLDER.—Henry Morgan, Spring- 

, field, Mass. 
1 claim the combination of the pulle , A, and cam, B, with the gear, c 
when perrenged upon a plate, C, substan raliy in the manner aod for the pur- 


7 7751. —Oooxina Srove.—B. L. Mott, Jr., Pawtucket, R. I. 

I "claim the mnie and sorenqemens ot the arched plate, BH, with the 
soot drawer, G, so as to divide such drawer or the chamber, E, into two con- 
nected or return flues, as set forth, and be movable wich the drawer. 


Al*o the combination of the lip or flange, a, with the parvi'ion or arched 
applied to the chamber, E, and 





7 


late, H, or the same and the Seaver G, to 
aes, D ¥, i the cover, as specifi 
77,752.—Meat PounpeR anp Ice Prox.—George Murray, 


"Jr. Cambridge, Mass. 

I claim as an article of manufacture a combined meat pounder, ec’ — yey ice 
Pt fish scaler, etc., composed of arec red. wit shaped plate, of cast or mal- 
eable iron, A, one side of which is covered with posares proeoten. while 

from the otber side projects a handle, B, aad baving one ge and end. 2: 

sharpened, so as to produce Teaa P hewn substantially as rein set torth 

77,753.—Cuurn.— ewman, New Albany, Ind 
T'ctaim the breakers, hn J JJ.and steel wire springs, K K, as used in con- 

bection with the paddies, 4 i111, m churning barter. 

77,754.—Wacon Locx.—Chas. Noethlich, Muscatine, lowa. 
1 ‘claim the es Wy and construction of the angular lever,G ‘e’, link, 

and pivoted pred pew, in combination with the bevel toothe | rack, A, vi- 


brat racing lever, B H, the arrangement of the whole a Delog such thac 
ve eho rime oe eth of Uwe roy fy aay aon 
the pawi will be veny 4 locked witbout tne aid of an auxiliary stop 


» ah en 
in the other peaees € pawl will be unlocked, all substantially in the man- 
ner described and shown 

7,755.—O1L Can.—James Ogden, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I claim the combination and arrangement of a can, A, pipe, G, coset, 8, 
having openings, f and, i, and a plug, D, fit Sting the said ae qoaket, and having 
passages,e m, anda spout, E, all substantial nf as described 
77,756.—Lirtine Jack.—Samuel erry, Seaford, Del., as- 

"signor to himself and Jonn L. Coulborn. 

3 claim the arrangement of the standard, A, with its wy arm C. through 

hich passes the rack, F,and to which is pivoted # loop, d, said rack being 
operated by the lever, D, passing through the standard and kept in position 
by the bar, E, and block, C,all constructed and used as ep: ciled. 
77,757.—SUsPENSORY BaNnDaGe.—W.H.Phelps, Boston,Mass. 

1 claim a suspensory bandage constructed and adapted ior being used 
substantially as described and shown. 
77,758.—Mepicine.—Samuel Pitcher, Barnstable, Mass. 

1 ‘clatin the composition substantially as described, and for the purpose as 
exp'aine 

silvo the process hereinbefore described for 
of such composition, such process embracing the two 0} 
the liquor fro.w the leaves, and eoramany ot obtaining, per 
one extract, not obtainabie by igang infu: 

17, 759.—STENCIL PLaTe.—Wm. W. Potter, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1 claim 1s5, A slotted plate, A, attached to the stencil piace, B, at one end 

while the other end 1s free, substantially as and for the parposes set torth. 
, The combination of the slotted at A, stencil piate, B, toe C-formed 
letters sliding on piate, B, and the la D; substaauially as and for the pur- 


escribed. 
$7,760.—Honse Hay Forx.—S. H. Rhoads, Clyde, Ohio, and 


Wm. Carrol), Hillsdale, Mich. 
sum, a, n, lst, The springs, b’,in combination with prongs, K, for the pur 


8 

ey) ‘Ot Poe ce catches, ab, and springs, c d, as constructed ond, cupenged to oper 
ace in combination with the shait, C, for the purpose spec 
77,761 —Corron PLANTER.—Charles itichmond ‘(assignor to 

"Gaynor, Stiles, & Co. Je » Memphis, Tenn. 

I claim 'n the a: justable flanges ran they can be separated or closed 
at will, for the proper distribution of seed, the separators to keep the seed 
disun ited, in order to distribute equally and regularly, together with the hol- 
low journals, allowing the whole to revolve and adapt itself. 

62. —STRAW CuTTEer.—James Riley, Detroit, Mich. 

I claim th eovengement of the sliding frame, C, swith feeder, A’, when used 
in A h4 the revolving cutter, D, an‘ hopper, L, and Operated in 
the manner substantially as and fur the purposes hereln set forth. 

77,768.—Parnt For Liqum CompassEs, ETCc.—-Edward 8. 

Ritchie, Brookline, Mass. 

I claim the ap toa pass card, or other article to be exposed to 
alcohol or an alconolic mixture, as et forth, ® paint composed ot one or 
more pigments and coagulating material (such as albumen, for instance), and 
then, or subsequenuy, effecting coagulation of the vehicle, the whole eng 
Soneay as and ior the purpose ve spec 
64.—LasT AND SHow HoLpEeR.—Andrew J. Rock, Union 
Village, Va. 

I claim toe arrangement and combination of the adjustable pos screws 
D E and K, biocks, A and G, when adjusted and Eye A with : the pt table 


jaws, J J, as berein 4 and for th 
77,765.— Frame FoR NECK Tres. yn W_Ro Root 8 New York city. 
, made detached, as 
@ frame, A, is ede 


I claim the ys of the frame, A, with the ¢ 
shown at 5, or hinged to said frame, as — atc, when 
as show, so that its endr, when in use pam ne unaer the outer ends ik e 
turn-down collar, with which it is 30 orn, 80 a8 to hold it tn a sub- 
stantially as shown and described and for the purpose spect 





At 


~ = hen S econ 
pressure of them, 








7 


77,766.—SIDEWALK —Samuel I. Russell, vacewsie Ti. 
1 ‘claim, 1st, The construction and arrangement of sid ks or Lothar wave 
with frame wore s supports or combined with and Po curease 


SiBd, The co tar, and grooved, substantially 4 > ae spec 
e ‘eouncruction and arrangement of the walk in sections, cubsbantially 


77, 767. 167.—LAMP Wicx.—Kilert O. Schartau (assignor to Frank 
’s. Juad and J. bn G. Powell), Philadelphia, Pa. Anteasted Cg fasten ved 
1 claim a wire gauze or erforatea mctailic case, of any 
permanently to the top of a p wick, of any material, or eae construc 
to be iolued on it and detached at convenience, tor the p semaing 
the wick from the carbcnizing cffect of tue flame, therecy tL ‘yy 
er light and a saving of wick and v1), os berem set forth. 


77,768.—TRANSPORTING AND WTORING GRAIN AND OTHER 
’ Pro pucts.—S. F. Schocpmaker, New York city. Autedated April 2, 1868, 
I claim, ist, A close chamber or compartment rendered injurv: us to 
air and gaes by a metal huing, 60 spplied ae 10 Pi rtult the free expsnsion 
and contractk B of the metal, sabe tan uiaily as and ior the parpore specified, 
2d, in connection with a suitably Lowy a | Pg! Or COM pertumeut, Latre- 
gen g: =. when prootced trcm the confined the agvucy of « chemical 
uc 


Poa ce end tor 





com ¥,-3 a, without the acid gas, substan- 
ba, Fiovidirg an Opening or inlet, m connection witb an inclosed chamber 





5 eit emantan air, to maintain in the 
forthe and without, for the purposes su 


+769. SHAFT CouPLING FOR CARRIAGES.— 


Toe shaft hook, A, with a recess, (, in the back’part of it, and 


Ist, 
tryed Th by peed bok I. for the purposes described. 

it, I. spring, B. =e 4 and nut, 
34, binsison with the hook. Ay a aad pin, , substantially a 3 te eS Bil for for 


the purposes set 
malt N York cl 
T1770.-CoTToN Bate Tre. G. A. Seaver, ew York city. 


% claim the construction of the ve or fastening 
77,771.— INSTRUMENT FOR Lreurine Gas, ETC ETC. Amos Ship- 
"ley and Wm. T. Mersereau, New’ 
bination witb a stand a movable frame work support- 
inet the ‘omr ugater line, when che same shal be constructed and operate sub- 
tially as descri for the purposes se 
71772 UBE WELL.—3S. E. Skilling, eng tar colle snd 
‘claim ri provided with ¢ rod, e collars, . 
on the rt, J wie a te pip e, A, substantially as arranged and tor the pur- 
hereinbefore 
Rr 773.— DENTISTRY. —Edward C. Smith and David F. Wil- 
cox, Greenville, N. 
claum, 2, CE of air between the surface of the mouth and 
the etal anette taking impzessions for arvifeial bases for teeth, by 
means of air tuoes, T t, valve rod, V-8 v, — owing, ¢ substantially as forth. 
‘od, In combination with the impress! the tubes, t T, valve rod, V, 
and coi! spring, #, when arrang ond opers! Dstantially ‘as and for the 
set forth. 
i, Pra —SINKER FOR FisHInG Lime. metas William H. Smith 
’ (assignor to himself and Israel Hecker), New York City. 
in t such a manner that sections or 
sinker we parts, an '% « 


oii*aar te mi ded to or taken trom it, for rthe DP 

diminishin vie weight, substantially as herein set for 

77,775.—Hor TRELLIs.— Lorenzo D. Snook, Barrington, N.Y. 
angles upon 


i clam the horizontal poles, D and E, when =m poe at rips 


th sections, 6, of the ‘stakes, as specified e hooks, EK. 
end weed in combination with the sectional stakes, A B, me antially as and 


f 
77; ie HINGLE MACHINE. —Geor, W. Southwick and John | , 


Gillett, Scott, N.Y. Antedated M 
a ‘sim tbe arrangement of the bar, yao "with | ee ereoves Pr. through 
which pass the pins, 8 8, said bar being operated by e ¢ lever, 4. atom — 
the bar, J, through its arm, K, substantia as and for th le pee 
77,777.-— PROCESS FOR TREATING Woop.—Edw. peniding, 
"Brooklyn, N.Y. 
I claim the o method of treating wood herein described, consisting essentially 


in subjecting it to sufficient pressure to change aud compact the straccure 
: tory to the process of drying by aruficiai heat, substantially as set 


77, 778.-—CGNSTRUCTION on, BLACKING Box.—"Thomas H. 


neer (assignor to Charles ), Providence 
I 'Speneer a double hinge, w' when t ap sited to to : ‘ blacking oe a cover, in con- 
pounen with a handle, substantially as described, and for the purpose set 


77,779.—S.w Honrse.—Augustus Stanley, New Britain, Conn. 


Kam mesetng pri, AB eles fai aaeet rea a 
to lock into eae con at the proper A 
of the screw Dd a’, or ite Bsdly conte substantially a8 and for the pur- 


bereir A 3 
any STEAM Exeren.—A Ibert I. Thunell and 
*Jobn M. oom. Buffalo, N 
We claim the arrangement of "A IR Gemm queers. ft’, passage or 
and blank, n, when combined witb tb Ta on B, and steam 


TAA and for the bank gy 
. in ceuabtnanion wi ith the wing mee. right angled 


eT a. wewebn y- and operatin: Se 
Also, 1p combination with the valve can. mH ‘connecting bar, I, 
rock lever, K, and cam pin, m, the whole srrenged a2 4 operating as herein 


7, 781. 781._—MopE or Lerrerrse Marsie.—Jules Turel, Ken- 


dalville, Ind. 
lL eclaim the process, substantially as herein described, for applying metallic 
lettering tv marble or other stone. 
77,782.—Kixe BoLt FoR ‘Wacon.—John J. Waldron East 
to himself, Funct, G. Palmer, and Henry 
di trom the plate, f, that unites 
nation a e kin, 


ig bo 
~ 1 the nut, o, 


ors.—R. 


1 clam the combination of the beesw 


rmaceti, and paraffine or its 
emi fe may be redaced to powder, 


uivalent, in such coon SF 4 
Sa a ee ee vontes berein descrived, of waxing Soors, by sprink- 
. the m or —— lescribed. ing floors, by sp’ 
rf, material, W mthe aame is in ody or P wiverized or 


st 
ear: 785.—Mope or Artracuine Huss To Axixes.—James 
oi eathers, Greensburg. Ind. 
I ciaim the thimble, B, and ekein, E, cost of one piece, Se tee bons Es 
cured means of a a. 4 


all com Daa arransed, pt substantially as 
1786 —STovE FOR RarLRoaD Car.—E. Z. Webster, Louis- 


ie, Ky. 
alt pb -~3 the slides, M and 0, in combination with the hopper, N, for supply- 
coal to the furnace, substantially by ee in dese mibed. 
, the combination of the furnace, A, casing, H, ves, I and G, smoke 
D and K, slides, M and 6, and opps, 4 8 for the pcrpose, 


and hot air flues, 
and substantially as herein 
, — TRune Lm SuprorTer.— Samuel Wehrly, &an 
Francisco 
tle. is Fhe aD, substantially o8 near tip ues end, for the pur- 
2d, The catch, E, Le! a —,> ed by making a slot on its top, sub- 
stantislly as and for th Ling: moe bed. 
77,788.— FRAME FoR NECK T1e.—Patrick Welch, New York, 


N.Y. 
1 claim the neck tie frame, formed with a slot running from the upper part 
down the center of the body, for the ee ie as set forth. 
77,789.—CHURN Daemme—voun &, Williams and Michael 
Lemon am 
We cralin yoo of the dasher, A, crates. zbinned pp ee neney 


shaft or dasher rod,C, and ‘So. ae 
ere al) being constructed —_ Detantiolly as bevels 6 descr and , tt, 
700.—-Boruax TLING AND Pouppuine Furnace.—Jobn I Wil- 


1 pm me mag notion + ee water chill boxes. aa, of a puddling or 
made wi ded back corners. and jam sub- 


bs, b, in 
m: hereinbeiore described. a7 


tirnsce 
stantially as ee, for the — 
boshec or boxes, 


water res- 


2d, The use of ponow ¥ connected with a 
ervolror tank, of le capacity to keep up a circulation of warm water, 
in operation, substantially as 


as well between L.- as when the furnace is 
hereinbefore desezi 
77, 791. —SEAT FoR Vemicies.—L. W. Wolfe, Jacksonville, 


ement of the seat, A, with the hollow concavo con 
metalic ‘corners, ore, B , as herein described: ali covstructed and used eubetan 


77, 71,193. “ FrnisHING Sknuys AnD LEATHER.—George T. Wood- 
iat, A moet etallie oF other Filer . vided with such marke, 
m ic Or er roiler, pro th such om- 
as will produce, when passed over leather, 47 der 
precsure, an tinikation hog 


Bog 
The m of produciog an imitation of the Leone | skin of a h pon 
ee thereto, by the usc of a roller, prepared and tmaptoyes sub- 


tially as 
$4, An imiiation bog skin, when produced by the use of a enstattie or other 


_ Wee 





page having engraved, ———— transi , or otherwise a 
ts circumference, such m . and pre ns as bob secure & 
the ——- bristles and otherwise, 


representation of the marke left 
pasa upon and revolved over leather, the whole substantially as de- 


%, -_ x ay wwe ms (pempnee ~ rae 
ORKS.— oe ig to Reed and Barton), ton, M 
I claim the within described alloy, S omen of m Teanton, tee | 8 
substantially the same, all as and for the purposes set forth. 


77,794.—Ratway Cuarm.—Reuben Zider, El Paso, Ill. 

ol Sete fo cere sto ntti es Denied: es bch 
an improves railroad chair. aS 
77, 705. Cuvoua Furnace.—Federal C. Adams, Cincinnati, 


’onh 
Lele, ish, Foo eanenet of the interior ot a cu ho Gusnase. a9 
ay that is fo say, sradually contracted from the Dettom to aah ceors 
the tweers, and thence areceay to the top, as shown 
24, The heating chamber, A ‘A, above the cupola, provided with o 5. 
and door, C, with the base wall, H, projecting over the lining, subs 
} 1-4 
ees heating Saber, F, Pinang A A the wall, F. pahe Ld, Lyte | the lin! 
ter Case, W a discharge 
air, substantially as deseri 
4th, The late, Jin the cht , with its smoke passages, substantially as 


cee blast heating chamber, N, surrounding the 
a Seer blast heating chamber, N, substan- 


cham bei betw 
CM a as ie 


or 
SP rt te as 


— ra at W, tor the pur- 


arrangement of tweers, bovine he ome size at the outlet, one 





‘ta Oana . of 
ubstantially ncaa Puree described. 


it, pw, get oS 
forth. 









above the other, in regular or irregular order, niatielty to ent tie te 
The tweers, Y Y, projecting beyond the lining toward the center of 


Osan tas in a cupola furnace, of slotted tweers for the 
ith, The slotted & with the lower of tho outer end 
weer ne che Upper parks ana beyond the the thing, a ostantially as 
ioth, The horizontal s slotted constructed substantially as shown. 
% it center t surmounted by a cap Whether in- 
troduced tb qT toroagh the bottom oF eo eeoela, ‘cubstantalty 
** sth, Be cupola furnace, as to employ 8 greater 


Dor below than above: for described 
a The Ty dy eee ‘W, substantially as and for the pur- 
Poot combination, in the same la furnace, of tweers of aaperent 
; The coma , and located above and below each other, substantially as 


set forth. 

2ist, The inclined supports of So one ot He cme open wre, bide 
ing the blast with a 

pose of inereduees. o ae 2 ; 


22d. 
of Son as a 
structing the inlets i, size, Se ne cba, = 
tem with the cuter end ot the in- 
remains 0 sam. 
mouth, The b toe cttat fine of uweere, "RS 2 PT 8 82 and 88, increasing and 


han tially as shown. 
777 nahing, cabana 6 Potz Tre.—Alonzo moro Roney 


"e Mg 3 
I claim the pole tip, A B ee 
—SHAFT FOR Venicies.— William Biaisd jaisdell, Port 
holl foot, B, of iron or other m wae arraa, 
ie eee. of tiniiing te shaft and crows bar , me 
a2» The combina ion of the hook, and oS the e springs, e and F, 
all arranged and operating su pstantially as described for the 


fe set forth. 
Fra _—Srump Exrractor.—Isaac J. Bogert, Fayette, as- 
1 chen, it to 4 -y and 8. C. Crosby, Manchester, 
combination of a) head block te “treme, A, inclined legs, 


tlthder, Pa and teomes 1, G, with each other, substantially as 
=. atevn escribed, and for the purpose set forth. 
an In com . i Ho sere, the fee sal aed 
supports. B, substantially 
$d, The combination of the lever. 1. 1, and hooked eked baw, J, with with ne toothed 
wheel, , G, substantially as herein sh purpose 


77, 1 799. —F.aME AErator.—C. L. Browne, 2 eat D.C. 
or exterior 


Byron 


I ‘claim, the wedge bar,a coves: on its pertoher 
edge, and so placed on a thai fhe end or mouths of the groove are 
belo of combustion, stantially as and for the purposes 


iw 4 Tewest t 
herein d e 


: construction and arrangement of the frame of a bri‘ge, of 
°S B ae | B’, in combination with the wedges, F F, substan - 
and described. 
bined with the crew, e, and nuts, g, substan- 
so purpose baa shown and 
Pes FOR TABLE.—De Lance Cole, Marshall, 
im the combination of the extension leaf or leaves. F vided with 
legs, H, dowel pins, G, and eapgorsag ® bars, I, with the h leaf or Cae 
L, and slotted side bars of the frame, ot sn orate le, substantially 
as herein shown and described and ‘ore h. 
802.—W HEAT Driti.—ZJ. W. Davidson, Mount Auburn, Il. 


77 


In. 
I claim 


ae cont 1st, The seat, K. wpe ite! its forward end pported upon the adjust- 
le cross bar, C, carrying the seed tubes by the isrupported apon the adjust 
scribed, for th spec: 

. Th B, when provided with short vertieal tubes at 
their rear ends to receive the flexible a D, said shoes being held in 
place and connected to e ther Of the cross bar, C. secured to 

e short tubes, ali the purpose Mavswill 
77,803.—Topacco —H ‘@ Dayton, Maysville, Ky., 
ee en ettiariacle of inantactars, a bow! D, with a perforated 
an i APs 
side, 80 that it can be inserted into the — bowl o pe. 
to of a bow!, A withou a bottom, and witha 


et, B, of a removable. b ie bowl D, which is held in place by means of = 
bstantially as and 


own described, and for the purpose set 


77,804.—T HILL FasTENER—Lyman Derby, New York city. | i 
I claim, ist, The combination of the 8 lotted bolt, C, with the Sip upon the 
whether attached to the clip, A, or pore late, for se soca ee &e 
axle, = omens used, for Ly) rgnaetre 
2d, tion with th C, the tenoned or Aeersin aped 
thill’ iron, sh Solent ap - 1 hole, F, tT it, sul bstantially as hereinbefore set 
, in combination with the tenon shaped thill iroa,E, having a slot or t or hole, 
F, in it, the spring lateh, G, substantially as described,and for the 
77,805.—Liquip ExTRACT FROM idan Sinibiies De 
*Villepotx, Abbeville, amid and Joseph Francois Bonnaterre, Paris, 


France. 
We claim. ag ba the.herein described liquid 
ng 


2d, The the said liquid extract of 
of vegetables, as 


gets bee, a and fori wih sree aid described. extract ot vegetables, ot a solu- 
substan purpose 


8d 
tion of salt and sugar, as and for the 
a VING THE Woop oF CoFFINs.—Jean Maurice 


"Dufournet and Louis Ck mendot, Paris, France. 
We Hag oy Se ae wood indestructible, by coating it over with 


antiseptic m 
"20, Coveri ng the Ne coated wood With, moteliie checte or suitably prepared 
oo as toot Prete sirand water tight surfaces, substantially as 


fe herein specified. 

iat Dace Paneme tobe Elbertson, Kirksville, Mo. 

substantially as and for the mie 
and 





- 


or 


Ls ten & 
the seed slide, H.so eee 


Mike the eal font, whee, Dn an pear mae e frame, E, se- 
of the frame, A,in the manner substantially as and 


e 
$d, The combination of the two eegaty s when used in connection with 
described. 


a seed dr mecvanism, substantial: scehber ant 
\—WaTeR INDICATOR AND  ALARM.-—Thomas nisi 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
soniye i. of the rods, E and 


I claim, ist, The eg gh 
seep eree in the boler 4 be eperaied by the lower 2 peat cube 


the water 
and Bey 
is raised = aie ieee a as set maa 
with ’ indicator 
floating rod, E, whereby the apparatus is . nroviaed wit with one ot 


ce 
He 


that the 
ally’ 


an index, as set 


77,810.—Briwie Brr.—Wn. 8. Ford, Clinton, Ill. 
Re ea hl 


77,811—Corn Pianter.—A. J. Going, ., Clinton, La. 
1 mi. Lt, arr a of the colter, RB; — ow opener, E, cd, ard, 
TBI. —L Lari. —Lewis Griscom, M Walean shanoy P 
Gates, Ser of operat ty & e pulley, band. bb — tris oe ceaoaton 


pon strntially ae de as 
17 


B18. — — Cunt Rouier. — E. L. —— Empire City, 
ak lai eames = ha tert 4 * the chart rollers Braid 
apenas in wre Stet he dura & bron ceed shown and de 
77,814.—LINIMERNT. —Wm. | P. Hamlin, Exira, Iowa. 
in the proportions, and in the 
77,815. — Hemp Bgeakine Macnine.—Joseph 8. Hoskins, 


os m, ist, ot the ti lifting ty F F’, carrying the porrenan, 0 the Ro owerts, D 
n the frame, A, and the swords, to 
og beneath thet se, B, alk ote clantebeeh aa ‘col opereiing 


frame, 
ie cantaePaeee yields 

, The lifting - swords, C swords, E, and springs, G 
i bination : 
je combte nmin the "feed Foi Here, B, pawl; R, and oscillating 

The w tially as above set forth and 


4th, The oorniating bares P Pic cee oak whipper, » 
tremitier, in the manner and ing ehiper. Qn ther i forked ex. 


5th, The pawl, R, in nsekote ts with the ratchet, oscillating 
P. operating substantially as above set torth and pan 5 


77,816.—Frre-proor Sarz.—A. W. Herr, Chicago, 


of pe as greet ben, of case, A,and box, B, each co 
pro ae rat in aoe ie a 
other sui: a 


for the purpose set 
77817. Hay Racer AND LoapEr.—8S. R. Higgins, Parma, 





aoe rach igess 


escribed, 
77,800.—SUSPENSION BripeE.—Edward M. Carpenter, Mid- 5 


Plate, eeecemer. C. b 


nstruct- 
ma | ava 


[May 30, 1868: 


with the rollers, B H, 


peter nerame rarene 


as shown 
eee ai Lzap.—Otto Jacobi, Phil- 


el Pa. 
I claim, An apparatus for progucing carbonate 
e furnace, pollee, De cot uy astation G. 


thei cqufcteats a inede 
se, Sue Geviee ost} eat 
wands Be conver ive as descri 
8d, Ma converter, G, ail made 
ins at ibe Geeeriped, ine pipes being. provided with ith dampers, ole 


io Cousens. —C. Krebs, West Springficld, Mass. 


a countersink, having one or more bent lips, when 


sandal agberei FOR SHUTTLE Stor Rop In Lous. 
Laney (assignor to himself and Enos Laney), Waterloo 
ae ae the improved 









of the sce boxes, I 
soheamulity os herein shown or 


clause, in combination with the 


N.Y 
anges berets described, when constructed substan- 


a i eben ile Lavere. ery, tg anal 


eseribed, and ¥o 


rou. BURNING. nies ot Pon. [a Mer. 

and for oth of molten 
Iélaim te . Oo hor Parvose "ot uel “ia bod - it ne ant the con- 
working of furnaces as herein de- 


71828. ~—Vovcaxtrs BILLIARD thane H. aa aidieaen. 





1 alls of a similar or for sim- 
sai ot ia bliard avers layers of ruber, each layer Cine velsaxiacd os 
itis ed, substantially as b 
—CrutcH.—John a Lobb, Independen Mo. 
I claim, ne St, The notes combination Fi. ao Gok ho —y~+y bar, a, the 
Pad, The hollow bar, stb te ‘with the plug, ma the spring, e, and 


77320. Saw Ser.—A. Lyon, W. Shumard, and J. N. Robbins, 
mee claim, ‘tthe chisel pointed puneh,D d,so guided as to strike the teeth, 
caine Cee ing anvil, G g, adjustable to fit teeth of different widths, as 

combination. of the anvil, G, supporting bar, a D, and stops 


at as as and for the purposes set fo: 
Fae po 


oa 


8 a (ese Ramet ye red 
for the id from the part of one 
e bottom nor the Son pan ying the a subs'antially +4 Pielcin _ 


pa described 
77,827.—PALLET For Trweprece.—C. E. Mason, El, 
I claim the pee block or at, eee orcut across from 8 ae =... 
77 8 Wasa escribed, tor the purposes sp 
77,828.— W ASHBOARD.— Michael McGarry, Westfield, N. Y. 
I claim the arran, ent of the poring gu idee, B pend weve. D ay ee - iby 


eyes, Cc, and and bende. as aescribed, 
rubber, C C, as herein set 

— Macuing FoR Maxrneg Parer Putp. — Warner 
"Miller, Perkimer, N. Y., assignor to National Wood Fiber Company, New 


Yerk ¢ 

claim, bik The operating of the ey pen 2 E E. or,in other words, the 
feeding of the wood to the Vipey A Cf ora lever and 
weight, arran; substantially as shown wn and 


bed and for the 
The particular lication of the springs, I K, as shown, ho atents ot the 
, wed of their pr ; wenever it is rei 


uired to with- 
the w 


be er 
P P’, one above the other tn a shoe 
having a shake motion communicated to 
when such device is used incon- 
for making paper pulp, substantially as 
the © epee screen, P, n 
two or more 
e dividing or 


‘or 
of two or m 
re Nan 


sof scam 

oF applied ‘to 
ine curved ; epost one or chute, T, attached to 
said spout or chute connection with a shoe contai 


scr sens. poe amanner as to admit of 
arating of the pulp into two or more kinds or qualities of 


77,880.—1 -— REVOLVING SpapvE Prow.—J. W. Milroy, Galves- 
n, 
stantially anand forthe purposes set fore. , the hinged frame, D, operating sub- 
Lip d e eat ofne or more revo revolving plows or forks, arranged to 
BB, a ot of the lower sree oaiie te the manner hd ior the 
nation of the frame, Aon roner. B oe bh land bebe y vy, all 
- vend operating oul 
1.—Car AXLE Box—A H. H. ‘Nathans sand. “Thornton, 
on the side of the plate, 
ovek, New York city. 
D 


‘ptt 
the purpose 


consisti of 
Coe a 
oemen as h shown and described for 


2d, In combination with th: 
as to hold a barrel in an inclined position 


or su arranged 
ve the Reve, Aiton as 


—George N. Palmer, 


is ati « enites of ves or 
or fingers for gathe: ring afd convey. 


with 9 costes of rakes, E, 
F F. or chain gear, for 
from Lah the ground, sub- 
ing it b or scraper, D, to the A A,and controll- 


h h, in such a manner that t 
face of the springs rh in sch a a etaatially as y- 7 —-! Ue 


77,834.—MopsE or Removrne METALLIc Scare FROM GLAss 
and Moils.—Wm. P. Parrott, (Geo. Hughes, executon ) and J.J.Bordman, 


We claim the em Sorupent of hen and Ipharic 
riatic and flu Orie aida. in mn mapner su! satisile py vomevel of 
the metallic oxide or scale from the mols. or from the sand oF silica used for 
Also, tor the t fort! 7c 
the be °B the nae oy combination of pion a or tray ‘ 
Also, the combination as well as the arrangement generates, . 

with the boiler, B,and the furnace, A, Doller 
Also ud, 50 deveined. Sn eee fg nat ae 
'. e . 

C, or eae thes *} the turnace and the 


77,885.—Cooxina Srove.—L. M. Parsons, Waukau, Wis. 
e 


claim, ist, The arrangement, as herei bed, , K, with 
pry —dely f+ , G, and ‘oven, C, whereby the supply 0! cold air to 
the , A, is cut off and direc the o to reduce the heat in 
the . yi»! el exygen te Bee re, as set forth 
2d, The arrangem of the air-supply tw y ty B ‘the Sire Gee, a, of 
she ceeve. commmnatenting wie the the ash pit when 
stove is used with coal, and through the tare, f shove the sah Bis Siete 
used with wood,and whereby the cold air 
<, bateeo oeneaang the fire, as herein shown and described for the purpose 
77,886.—VorE REeGwsteR.—N. A. Patterson, Winchester, 
I claim, 1st.The catching strips, their equival bstantially as shown 
pI gs rere ta ae = scala iste. As or its 
maha springs. aipelty a0 chown and de- 
ent Hoy blocks or 
Ball anand a ny suitable materia and sub- 
as shown and tL —] porpose the & a 


Pi "aero suing othe tebtce emp aka ce 
ee = aes Ce the strips, G, all as and sabesnaiall se chows 


71880 .— PERPETUAL CALENDAR.—Charles T. Pooler, Deans- 
E, work- 


I claim, ist, A perpetual calendar, consisting Cand 
respectively argund horizontal and vertical rollers, substantially as here- 


shown and 
whist the nes vom peat combination wi “ot fumed 
me The vane A. H, and nd rollers, L, By 9 davies ip Reid, ce cot the aevice set forth in 
77,888.— Seat ror Ventcix.—Lewis Pray, Portland, Me. 
a couteainn the dereribed, a tin wi ae sivaing seat 
body, boay, ail su ne retenually 
i 8 ,839.—Horsg Hay otessctieieane Raber, cae ae. ag 
clam megumgtn gi the vives Soke, A A, the ti trigger, G, book. 


Goi oo segue corer Ses rau 
71 0. Panttiasas.—Y. 8. Ramsburgh, New Marke 


POrDOR | sn che manner and proportions suberantialy as herein dsscrtbe0. 





Md. 
mixed 











May 30, 1868,] vimerican, 349 










77,841. 77,841.—Bepsrean, Secuwraky, 4 AND WARDROBE.— | Said case Gand Hi, so that the sald I claim, tet, A . loan auubeel U, constructed ubetantiatly, denerined, 
Willian Reckards = himself and’Leonard Gattman), New | ¥./Lrevolve in the same d into whichever of the said ope in conjunction ‘with an eve-poinved needle ya des = 
York 7 the spiral blad c ere to be operated t bereby. to produce, from the neeele thread, the stitch, ag. 15 15, in the manner set forth 

wt. = Speer BURY eet oes eee rae in the manner aud for the purpose ¢ describ Kaas 5, loop holane then eens coumaructed miisetion waa gabstan’ odjurtabl 

nged as e e .F, , U, the who a 
ted ona rash all being arranged in ¢ in such a manner that the o bes. F, 77,868.—SuHor FOR eeimareks Jobe H. Bullock, Gold | and for the purpose ed. 7 
for ¢ Le. eyes _ 1 gules tee eenbtnciten end gee Hw on the tace of a shoe or grinder bis, to Sarah ORTAIE iF om Kinuian, port, essigner 
Kio 
2d, The D, fitted to the inner sides of the box, A. when used in for ators of the groo H st ith th 1 tary grooves, atch 
nection with the hi hinged portion, A x, of the box, substantially ss and for the the ory which the © quickstiver'is saben i 4 rent points of, the outer od > at mi] the reversi rtbie and Pandie bale, B: anc and corane 6 » §, in combine, 
a ehoe, and delivered at Sifferent’ pA-- at the reer ot the same, to be in | 77 991 = PREVENTING ‘OGs canned @.—John D. Kirk- 







Pod Dividing the omparianent F, 4 ove on Gemoerimeem by magene of a longitudinal fhe w 568. Ron of the fol ey shoe, substantially as d 







partition, b, one com tainiog a mattress, @, and the other fur- Sram ENGINm-Wesley B. Cam bell, Ab-| , Patrick Onio pean ' 
Se parpon ee specified. oe —s raid 1 ingen are ent of the followt lag oe HP ate A, the Bi Stony abaving the openings 4 f phe cathe, 
Vinos SRR = D. Richards and H. D. Snyder, | case, case, B, wheel, C CG, packing, D, valve, £, F,and eduction p "9 cab: | cece metnee side pieces, hb, substantially é8 ahd for the purpose 
7 09 oot forth 77. ‘892. —Brentve.—E. I. Kline, Kirkville, Iowa. 





"Carbondale, Pa, 
We claim the fence post, , With east iron bottom and wood tap, a8 herein Co 


scribed and 
isis ous Hie Wa —Geoege M. Robinson, New Wil- 


77,870.—Device For Borne AND Strrrive Frurr.—M. G. 
1 Soltins, ee ee ne the hotastabt frame, C, with hde, M 
iu 
structed and scribed, provided with the danges, E wad sap 


Telaim a beehive, combi < ie construction ime pet elements, 
viz.: frst, a base, A, coustruc open- 
| spas, C; second, a section, D, with “ilsts rat eet £3 vie da ‘doable lass plates, 
F ; fourth, the section, G ; fifth, me can ; and, sixth OP. 










mington, yp arranged as 
lelaim the " slotted center th .G, 
bara, tp le ay i having the ee bars, A and can B. burtncs, m sai om ructed ye tT . Ly , H, upon one side ot the Meitical pt Peet, ootinns, and ¢ cap botag compgeed - cued of P clasod earthenware 
parpots set fart a "Tacks Ge paren By Ay ga C. Crary, Utica, N.Y. | 77,808.—Fisina “Arranatos—Joseph Koehler, N. Y. city 
—Lamp Burner.—Wm. J. Ross, Worcester, Mass. powie bination with the spring jerk, the Se solving th the fieking e, ayy forth. 


waste beat of the pene or 01 steam, for the mrpgee. of heatin 
my I of cars, and c ¢-—* as herein ein donor’ . 
Also, in combination wi merator, M, a as 


steam S combination with the trigger lever and hold- 
above « peet, the Sa f pipes OB and Lio the manner as herein set on See. 


"Eticig » or ns that the parts may be folded w a 
se 6 tee! pol yore n, in combination wi the trigger lever,d,and jerk 






I claim, The , G, secured within the by in combingtien with 
the ndeat hooks ks the cone or described for the purpose of securing 











the fatter os the berner, gs “— = part of th deflector, | forth 
. The upright projec pean, ts. on lower of the cone or , an ¢, substan as and for the purocess 066 forth. 
in cominatio ks, bh, and “ine ring,G,all arranged substantially | Also, in combination with a separate steam generator, M, and pipes, ye 
as T ane the purpose set set forth. ie vem - and 1, as above ve specified the use of universal or compound joints’ in the hy > ° pat a dy hoo j, formed of the oa Ny. 
Se Agrsom. —Herman Seidel, Roxbury, | 55" ee oe Qos by ng, eo arms, 14, toward each Other, as set forth, 
“AbsustasLn Sora.— award “‘Deetz, Philadeiphia, | 77 Br nick Macuine.—Wm. O. Leslie, Philadelphia, Pa, 
1k ee ee oe the the respect fo the pieces, G, Provides with a guide pa Pa. rg claim, ist, The combination of the mill or mixing -. — 
b, or tee ieuseraamrent the key. A, the e.1,| I claim, ist, The rounded and notched nee of the bac of the end frome, — of | chamber, g’ having 0 the plunger, I, work © =a = 
and the ee amas S hereinbefore ex: | the sofa, tn compination with the end frsmes ed to the body the plunser, J. reciprocating mold carriage, ‘Wall constructed ‘and 
Beads. Toe tow de AR $4 hes on the ous ‘round aringes to operate e substantielly ts shown and described. 
.846.—APPARATUS FOR Asse Crears.—J. F. saya a we ok the frames, ao for the parpose speeitied 2d mold carriage provided with the racks, 7 » In combination with 
dai te combination Wwhien the spt te oe ee Feneribes ds and pulleys, | th the ‘segment wheels, § and 8 and the our wheels, Q and Q’, when 
I the combination and arrang several parts of th: ew ee © som, may be as shown and described, for the purpose of imparting to the mold 
viz vis, so onog. A. Bike 2 C, the the ferrule, Dy the par , ~ At Wm.C. Do carfiere @ reciprocating motion, as set ‘on 
E: ihe groove the plunger, F. and the e ‘bo —Wm. uthett, Rochelle, Ind. 77,895.—MACHINE FOR DRESSING STONE. — William O. Leslie, 
"Philadelphia, Pa. 





r claim, let, The vision in a churn o; perating mechanism of a weighted 
arm, F, applied eu tially as and for rhe d 

2d, Tne combination with the arm, F, of the ball, fl, and jaws, f2 f2, sub- 
stantially as set fo~th 

, The combination of the pent or Gwistes blades or yam. fed J, with the 

disk’ or dasher, B, + —- tially i. one te for the purpose set 1o: 

4th, Ina churn, the herein d mechaniem, by ad 3 of which 
complete t rotary tauvement of the oh came & produced, we it shall at 
T1874 At time be caused to rise and fall, as 175 set forth and descri 





tbe of the hopper substantially ‘tthe manner and for a pulbade abaveenk 
77,847. — MAcuIne Beir. —T. F. Snover, Oconto, Wis. 

I claim the macbine belt, constructed as described, by Interposing between 
two layers of leath leather,or other flexible materiale sorted of Le wires 
gonmectes by transverse textile threads, all secured together 


71,848.—W atom. —Charles Sprin sewcastle, Pa. 





claim the combination of the wheel, A, having the tee attach: 
with the table, B, provided with the rack, a, and the shaft provid 
with the pinion, U, and baving its outer end Jovrnalled in "thes lever, L, all 
arranged to operate snbstantially as described. 
77, .— DILNDRIOAL FLATS Pamtrine Macurwery.—G. F. 
"Lewis, Philadelp a F. D. Stuart, Washington City, D. °. 


We claim, ist, A iytng whitin or other material, as ot aa 
er,ina st AppIyt ney. means of boards, il 12, and springs, |, or a 














claim the adjustable collar, D. con the packing in the annular re- 74.—ALLOY FoR METALLIC RooFrna. —Levi i 8. Enos, Al-| cylind 
gees pod a n with the ey pean, B, cap, C soe pest, A. OI an or- *mond, to Nathaniel Sweet, Alleghany County, N. Y. alents ents, sabstentially a Oe described. saa velihin; Bacal Pee 
a7 rics i a cee mores we — J. Steele, J I claim the abeve described od compound, When made substantially in the | gor the APR, coeges betantiolly as an 
: ee ee , /T., | manner and for the purpose specifi Sd, Fhe spplication of gas to heat the printing cylinder aml the Ink rob 
1 Sogo, 5.0. D., Sineumneabter @ ea seat, | 228 25-— Riaerna For Jip Sairs.— Frederick Fillingham, | ters,’ by means of pipes through. said rollers, and provided with 
nyse tne eee a ems cha et ee Mea baroats or fetal We substantially ar desorbed 
the front and'rear Gad of the frame A as here!n described for the purpose constr ucti mn, arrangement and use of the jib sprit or boom, for 11 807.— ARVESTER.—E ny Leyburn, Lexi n, Va. 
$ eres oving ‘and ‘adja ne $ the jib sail to aay potnt on the star- claim, Ist, The shifting device, f, gonstirating an ne liary to the eam, J 
oF port side of and vessel,as and for the purposes de- subseannaaily im the manner described, and xop! fled to s combined rake 

reel of the Character cabareneay as descri whereby the raking can 





specified. 
2d. Fezuiag tho suppers ser the ourved, seat, E of single L aprinan. ose | seri 
and rear of the frame, A, as herein for the purpose Hat Lg 

77,850. Be Ammar Mivisison tapas Stone, K Kinsman’ s, O. 


Ie a balloon or aerial navigator, constructed wi! wopee very, A 
having # fat or plane surface and an an upper convex rc putiace, a adapted to 
pes x — Ty." in qqneceien Siar hogs one 0 sand a Sentra eae, 


oa Eto the passengers, su 
meni 861.—Lunricaton.—Hiram Ta nm avior, Cincinnati, 0. 
ode Pmt wart iva. oe 


T1876. —DeEcoraTina WALtLs.—James C, Finn (assignor to 
himself, William Howell, and Charles A. Duy), Philadelphia, pe. 

I claim the decorating of ‘walls with a material composed of veneers or 
ornamental p: papers, mennted. on muslin, stiff paper. or other fabric, when 
the said material is tacked atthe edges only the walls, and when the 
joints besween the pieces are covered by moldings or headings ) opens 

art of the decoration, all substantially as and for the parpose bh 


77,877.—Mortisina Macaiwe.—D. L. Gibbs (assignor to R. 
Ball & ©o.). Worcester, Mass. 
I claim, ist, The combination, with the chisel die, se inion or seg 


stopped and leasure while the reels and rake co 
volve at p yy. w ntinue to re- 


ally as th. 

» he combination of of the vertically and bodily sajustable frame, Ag. 
with th ¢ rock shaft,8, and the inner and outer supporting wheels, D and 
substantially in the manner and for the pu described. 

8d, mental ti poms | frame, E, provided with a latch and lever, ie 
t | pivoted to the draft frame, A8, said frame having the axle of the support- 
ng D. applied to it, a being attached, by means of a Le 1,to 
& pivoted draft pole, B, so that in the act of ra and depress} draft 
frame the front end gf said pole shall remain in one given oa sub- 

4th, The idler J ulley, applied to the vibrating frame, 

Pm Ri Pao ey. sé the Pp ng 














The notched or grooved rod Da edap reversing end for end to 
or graduate the of 4, wale Ad as hereir. explained. ment gear thereon, oe the pawl, a, and ratchet,f,of the crank lever proper t t, Cl, at all times, BR Ts as yo 
asi Hay aND N PRESS. —Gray Utley, Charlotte, | 224 14,toothed segment, actuated dy stops, mn, in the manner descr: 
y > — ae and spring. 5, N, tor co the’ movement of the spindle, oh, I The toothed segment trame, E, adapted for suspending the frame, A8, 
1 lain, lst, Operating the D, of a cotton or hay press, by means of ad ‘apie A nation, with the bel ‘crank lever and jes toothed segment, | £2 Geviess GHEE cetunae Gn wheel Bnioms, 0 0. and tor beiag, ognmected tc 
the B. haying the 11, the Todas E ae e link, L, and the levers, | arranged to operate the chisel spindle, as ed, of the friction spring, H.| described. ’ vod » 
J ELT all in codperation each other, manner and for the pur- show a ai stops. P Pp. substantially ind @ manner and for the purposes 6th, The continuously vertically revolving reel arms, L1, intermittent hort- 
Own escri zontally sweeping rake, 12, and & shifting device, t, in com! ination with a 
haad lever, Gi, and catching device, y tially as descr‘bed 





yy Br Se ee eens F. Gordon, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
claim, ist, The binding arm, H, capable { adjustment in the direction of 
the length o1 the © grain. in combination wich on Sutomatio twisting device, 
substantially as and tor the purposes Pg 

2d, The shafts, G G2, in combination with the ing arm, H, substantially 
as and the purposes set forth, 
8d, The arran eee of the cam wheel, J, Sesteed lever, , bpitmen. © of she 


898.—Stomr EXTRACTOR. ek a Longanecker, “New Pitts- 
rg,O0 
I claim the combination of the to: ars, b’ and 4, windlass D, 
a2, pulleys, E and F, and lever. @ ea ia the =, A, and braces, a, when or. 
Too operating as and 2 tor ine purpose oat orth. 
00.— MBTAL ANS AND CASES FOR Porrme up ALKALIES, 







rod, E, and +™,in the manner and for the 


.—Bart Ear ror Part.—Jonathan Walton, Brooklyn, 
I is the bent wire bal ‘are, B, constrncted as described, the two ro prongs 
side of 





r ne, BG itd each heyiag doe the =. Pr site operating in combination witb 











py Bsa id in tn position by Wy inven of the able’ Pea Epon | eae a 1 for @ vertical vibr: Otto arm 
: f m lever, n, ating . 
the upw rojecting loop, a, their oo énds also pase Ay = ed bs = aptese odor (s or to himself and W. T. Root), Fumes —, > 
Side ut the pall A and chindeod pon the inner side thereof, eres 4th, The hooked twisting w! constructed and operated as described I glalmn the thin bed can or case, composed of 
em Brock Pa Peet he Ss. W a and ceoreseuted, havi nn fate pay A rotating m , im combination & inner yy reozer, © pT Kea d, all being secured 
om wson arner, ¢ stationary Kni ‘or thi operpece a . 
no» cna F, 5th, The clamp p' or jaws, 2ands, a 6, exranges a nd Operating in combina- 77,900 —O On pig FOR STEAM Presscre.—Franklin P. Mc- 
pe ms as thown td degoribed os ont forth. Raph ps hee 7% nation with an oil cup, A. a 7 
Maren, N Norfolk, Va, su oe cre ose ale eine sual, hy sud ecto, or | ME Pee ker, ¥,hngr,L steve, K, tn combination with an fl eup, A, sab 
slau, “Thomas a’ a when ~ 
"1 ‘in ak Te a, The lo boaré, and =f aivextenalng inthe in the 235 or Sec pane ‘iota € combination of the reciprocating F rake, T, hinged weighted lever, | 77,901. —SxaTE.—Achille F. Migeon, Wolcotiville, assignor 
yon tt and for the 8, we et 38, and guide, U, all arranged and operating substantially as de- to Union Hardware Company, Torrington. n, Conn, 
The reversibi po plese ‘G, when constructed so as to be em- | scribe 1. I claim ist, The metallic brackets. g g, each formed witb an chengetes hole 
soouiveng the Songee at the end of the runner arm, into which said tongue is 





riveted, so that said brackets stand as T-pieces across the arms of the run- 








Och, The p emaphovenent of the jointed arms, t t2, stop pin. a and hook. t4, o 
equivalent dovione a with the rods, 8 82 e «2, where 
57 the salto te bald atrest for asperific period, every time it completes its 

otion toward the binder, substentially as and for the fis bé-and explained. 





ad, e 
ed manner and for th 
F856 ADJUSTABLE, re varvon teat New York 


ner, and are eahod to the sole plate by the ecrews or vives, wat'p He -., torth. 
2d, The clamps, k 1, in combination with the screw 
the flange of the clamp, I. and through a threaded pole. loth the vemner, & + iting 









1 claim f conch cone ot ote canvas or other sheet, F, which is at- | ™ion™ ane tension device, consisting of the arms, H4 nS ring, b4, 
rection, & eee frame, B C H, so that it can be stretched in either di- applied and opera operatin rubstantiaily as and for the urpose exp expla “ikea Ms said screw, m, 80 as to confine the boot sole by the clamps, k 1, in the manner 
Th e com’ ion of crank lever, 3, r equivalen 
ea Feat cask tact of the couch, when cola rings lever, 8, and pitman, 82, for the’ purpose of imparting a reciprocat: | 77,902. —Maxvr actors or PACING For Seam ENGINES, 
ETo.—Wwm. H. Miller. a 






to elevate the sheet. to form the head rest of when said 
. fe a common axis, as set forth. — 


slotted 

Fp oe Tan betantially as 
th ¥, ie front of th 

3d; ‘The strap, iy arranged on the under aide of e sheet, F, in fron e 


XTRACTOR.—Jesse Havens (assignor to 


a, Pa. 
I clei the process above d sooribed. a tis substantial uivalent, b whesety 
pw my § ang widen tes ot e Palmer), Auburn, N.Y. tonal may 
I lindrica! shaft, D, tackle block, G, and the rove, 


the comb ion of 4: wdered ena dry fibrous ma: 
ed steam. 








77,857. e Davion. Ton Olmanine Pires—Wm. ¥ Young Eas- claim thi from the effects of water or condens 
ton, Pa. . ; o combination with whe frame, substan in the mannér and for thé | 77,908.—CAR BRAKE AND StaRTER.—C. D. Moody, St. Louis, 
.—CARRIAGE SpPrinc.—W. B. Higgins, San Francisco, "Mo ih is 0 ens See eh ee eee 





I clas binati tof the wheels, B B’ and D, with 





me | — alee tubular reamer, E, with the steampipe D, 









as set forth 
858. rar | —O. F. All "Cal. 
7, ee EeOee: F. en, Paw Paw, Mich. Ante- I claim the combination of the eprings. .DD, with the wooden spring + | the axis. rw “wea the coring. o as described and set forth. 

Iolaim, 1st. So sup the end of car upon 8 six wheeled track that $e EEFS Whe Segneeees CF he Cae WEE The boay of the carriage, substan: | 77,.904.—CoMPOSITION FOR REFINING AND TOUGHENING IRON. 
the weigiit shall be emeed resi ing it upon Tipe described. "Jon A, Nol (assignor to hims if and Jobn D. Wintiame), . 
& support over but not the middle erie uaid ae sustained by | 77,981.—CHISEL HaxpiE.— Robert V. Hilton, John G. Web-| 1 ciaim th ent of iron during the with a compo- 
springs placed on each sitie c of and uidistant from middle axle, and the r and Hiram E. Wheeler, Lowell, M sition consisting of the within descr? Ss their equivalents, in 
whole weight being transferred to the axle through a rigid frame, su We ciaim the handle, C, ping, A, Cy rigs, DB B.cnd cap, E, construct- | the manner and for the purpose d described. or 
tially in the manner set forth. ed and arranged in the manner and for the purpose as described, 905. —Currine AND Formuxe Biryxp “ Hoox Buanxs,”— 

5d, in combination with she boom. F, the braces, G, sad cwiagiog. | 77,882. ~—ELECTRO- PHONETIC TELEGRAPH. —Royal E. House,| Galen am, Mass. 

—" on each side of the middle axle, wand suppor Bpon thelr outer | "Binghamton 1 Giaim making biind hook bianks by cutting plate metal to the shape here- 
coe ee ota ma en otthe |, Sinema BT one sengotor and proportioned in accord- | in specified. : 
t for 77,906.—Hanp Forx.—Fred’k. W. Palmer, West Richmond- 


car over the middle axle tantially in the manner se 
87,859.— Formine Tier SEAMS IN Rusese Ot CLoTH.—Geo. 





“i, Fic ths principles ribed, and for ‘combination of “he reflector and 






ville, N. Y. 
I claim a hand fork substantially as described, for os forth 
Palmer, N.Y. 


























M. Allerton, New York city. 
I claim the stoppers to the rivets and the lapping strips, applied to andcom. 77,907.—Horse Hay Forx.—Nel 
bri 7 elatiet Althouse, ti thea P - 4th, A izing the sounder aod and ey sting its > engie, os as described, Yh -- par. at “claim th 0 epeing coteh habell, om 7 enasipn wile Che bats Dail, Be ane tater aS i, for 
,860.—FERTILIZER.—Jaco ouse, Cross Roads, Pa., as- ng istance permanen D e Cy posits ; 
signor to himself and Joseph V. Winemiller. ’ : 5th The see Of 2 set of deflecti tized needles, constructed aa de- ($08. —MAcmiNG ror WIRING BLIND Siate.—George rge Pan- 
wt claim the above ‘Sompoaition or fertilizer, compounded in about | .-ribed, and selative as described 0 cake, Harrisburg, Pa. 
the proportions ined, for for the purpose of 2 of manuring | and: on or |. tb, Constructing bye gt te 7 ae ene helix, as de-| _! claim, ire Feeding th the ¢ staples to bo the griver, Ww, AL; means uns of the wheel, b 
ferulizer, tally as described. “Tihs ‘the com ation of a Wo oe needle helix, constracted with an| , 2%, Cay ae mupotying tocline a mbination ht oh the podtng veeel. 
77,861.— ASHING Macuing.—D. Cc. Baker, Buffalo, yg P described, witn a set ‘of deflective _Beedles. constructed and driv r the manner and b © Means 60 
‘ 77; 909. isvanenis Kwyos-Latcou.—John E. Parker, Meri- 





rerolters, Dythe serieeot aprons k kK, und spring roller, , Sensor 
t > 


and relatively arranged as for tb 
7'7,883.—SLEEPING CAR.—Geo ‘tee, W Hun unt, Hor rkinton, Mass. 
en wranet te by links, such ‘manner 
root, or swung down and 
—. ps LL my, the berth, a aut sbe! “4 rd | partition 
piece crosswise é and locking 
2 bh, pinged or of the helt - = . car, and Hy — 3 a partition or 
support for the front of the she’ a. substan ly as 
71 204.— CULamaRY APPaRATUs.—George B. Isham, Burling- 
ton, V' 
I " f the several 
Ep ea ge ag 
for the purpose set forth. 
2d. > construction of the bp pe hee 


and D, all as herein bed and for 

7 885.—Bucrin—Joseph H. James \(ensignor to himself and 
Iclaim a a. San coumpoced of two frames, one ding pee § the other, and 
with a thumb rest, or its ae ieee substan Willa escribed. 

71 806-—SuIELD FO For Smoorsine Iron.—William J. Keep, 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
I claim ashield plate, A, for smoothing trons, ed with the obteng 


Sane 8, for admit the Seadic sf tke pen. ene witha 

aban for as herein specified, — — 

77,887.—PostacE AED RevenveE Sramps.—Miner Kilbourne 
PP ~—— Baltimore, M — cn, 


gis EES Y= thes in aetna al ok 


aces left after aE with<he non fugit: 
71888.SoREw ProrELLER.—John E. Kennedy, New Or- 


I claim constructing the blades or wings of» serew ler with two re- 
One fourth only of th nile drewnsnpon 8 eof the serew, 
radius of the 

=] > 






Iclaim The e, B, provided with a projection. a, and arranged so as 
dei lateh bolt, su otrally ag shown 

In com pination wita the shove the fixed geiges. ¢ a4, tor guiding and 
bolding the latch bolt in position, substeatially bed. 
alec and wet ab Gono for operating the » one, B eel ens 
, It, subs moons ally ob horets cet forte. ‘ 


rok THreapine Screws.—Wilbur F. 


screw blank and the 5 ot oe pay He meghentom. for -4 4 

parting tothe aaid fool a movement of trasalation ‘alone the pee eS 

screw and curvi! along the 

wo Harn De 

T7P1L.— Dye anp Dressmne Compounn.-—George F. 

" oui Cw | ingredients, and in nearly the propor 

77,912.—MAcHINE FOR Brickrxa Prxs.—Truman Piper and 

¥. Roocey y (assignors to Howe Mannfacturing Company), Birming- 

We claim, Ist. In combination with the several Jedependent channe's nthe 

cutoft r each of the said channels, constructed a: 

stan Ss et ceecenotrs the lime fo to deliver the 

‘al of the channels, substan 


set forth, 

. The combination of the intermitten St com whee! , 
spring lovers, and cut-off slic, with the slide, ge by 
77,918.—GLosEe VaLve.—James Powell, Cincinnati, O 

I'claim, ist, Tee loose collar oe or guiding rim, F, applied to the neck of a 
globe vaive, substantially in the 

2d, The collar 7%; in com! with loose disk valve and 
grooved nub, C, as deseribed and set 


77 914. — DETACHABLE NosE FOR Bowts, eTc.—George Ray- 
mond, Fitchburg, assignor to himself and Oliver P. Conklin Worces 









Weclsim, The nn pte i of ror tag he 
screw &. 4 securiix the skate to ine inner 90 pA, e boot, ui a 
a kate having ay es pias. * eemet con Ee toe of the 
cacer tho cemie et oF Gove ees, 

plate, C, and sat ahaa ba ion socket til of the 
seketentialty and stem ha e larger 
| aera Bertram, New Alba- 
. eeboret ap tgegsgneringepenemagiang 


Inpicator.—N. P. Bowsher, | Li gonier, ind. 


eos at na Erivaa sae 
wer inoioator with sera separator, sub 

ee rereele tare Ponr.—teo. E. Brettell, Roch- 
LEI NRDES ce atatoma as MPT pasposee | poor 
SHEARING Qusm.—Henry D. Brown, Tip. |“ 
Se toe 
‘leo, the manner of the hind legs of the sheep by means of 
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suspended above such mold, substantially as herein described 





























































































77,915. rout ror SHACKLES.—Joan F. Reiner, Columbus | 77,938.—ArtrricraL Ivory.— Wiiliam M. — New York | the tnd eet forth 
I "ity, lows. jorot or shackle having parts, A and B, bolts, C and pas D,} 1 ca Ae ocicee tenia yrczeres juivalent lent therefor which shall be'so constr tip bar, F, or AL ee enbetentio! 
gni{hollows, 6, construct<d, combihed, and arranged vabetantially’es 77,939. ae Da ~ ons, Ee Anthony, Minn. edn lateral direction up, to, oF again war oe mie s tips of of eountins 
rosa i ke or pele neee Saary poatia, O, 00 | Sas nsaas Wie the Gaeat tae oak Genkies tn oemeaneneeitieaain ae 


dle wick in the said molds, and at the same time hold the candies 
ed « the qoerstion of filling the said molds with m 
material from which to mold candies,and during ‘the oon thereof, an 
ered the said molded 


until the wick is cut or sev between suspen 
dies in said stationary candle molds, substantially as hereia yo and 


77,916.— Can Opever.—Charles F. Ritchel, Chicago, Ti. 


1 ‘claim the can opener made of one piece of sheet metal, as 


escribed, pro-| 2d, Tae combination Pot the $F hs arm, LF and its paddle, O, with the 
vided with point, D, and blade, E, both arranged and operating subs. spe {, their and ope- 


msdn aia 
77940 PoRTABLE Music Sranp. _Daniel M. White, Mal- | 22 





i ean- 





as herein shown and specified. 
“; yet ee mene 2— We. Ht Payne, men ‘ana kn gomb “den, Mass. bay LT 
T clan, ist, the cock, ¢, form 1 t é aeueee 1 I claun so arranging a convertible oot mate stand that when closed to vest 
pan Por = opening. * ii ex ndutsned, be parts Dg “wramaed and act- | form a cane, said Cane shall consist of the BB B, and the tube, A, én, {claim a ve ~~ ao Ary _ ay th EO 
ing eabita neha prank he "or be Bes. i 8, in Combination with the jets, i and ¢, Shen arranged. as & one stant the legs, 8B BB, Diao vemunae ry caer with a screw aud i at or none ad lower end po pat in the manner and tor 
ting screw 0! * ret 
“The recula the tube, A, and the and fram adjustably supported on the lat- oth T clam th ee ee wae Gener 5, SaaS 





dle molds, so as to form an annular should the manner and 
pu substantial as herein described and set ot forth i = 
bons tere and set torth, for 


an Lo the mode, subst 
mbined 


ter by means of the spring. S, substanti ‘ 
ti Tune Weis William f. White, L 
with the cL Ky vertical station nary ean. 


77,941.—TuBe 


eet forth. 
=e gall Fey —Geo. W. Rowland, Salem, Oregon. 
claim the omen. with a well A. A. of the Bovable strainers of 


77,918.—Harness Loop. 


1 ‘claim a wisged pattaiie toon SF attachment to harnesses, 5 

raie substant. aS . ate 

7.919 919.—M or V RIRGRR.—Hugh B. Rorke, California, Mo. Toto Pow as —— = eubetdavhily as descr kt n anville, ale molds, having an outer surrounding iS make the 6, and the bottom plate, 
"An at pr o ’ an 

F ith ithout corrugations, the ear "Ohio. water i 

A cote. Se rollers, 8 ak arranged as described and set forth. 4 Iclaim the manner of locking and 1 supporting. th # panels & ay the donble Arm therein, in the manner and for the purposes su Detantially as herein de 

ae sad Gone, © La oe oma py? es, ber ati bes eit I claim the employment of the shovel blade cutter, J, or any equiva- 

substan’ orth regoing nt therefor, and the ing of the same between two rows of the wicks ot 


jeces, A, lever, C, wh 
7,920. —-MACHINE FoR TREATING Hipgs.—Hermann Royer 
Royer, San Francisco, Cal. 
wae t. The shaft, B h a slot, B’.an eat serews, b> b 
said shaft paving a forwara and =F back png asand the 
rapes escribed. 
The pins or rollers, C C, set in the rings. D and D’. , together with the 
ube weight, 1,substantially as and for the purposes described. 
gs 9§21.—SOLDERING Founacn Geo. 0. Sanderson, Boston, 
or to himself and E. D. Goodrich, Cambridge 
le) amign cst, The flattened tube, A D E, when made fe and arranged substan- 
1 th pot a dos as wel Bt ins ofa unsen burner witha 
el* 
scloe, 00 the pen K’ K” K’", and the case N O, made substantially 


the vertionliy oo ed candies, so as to cut or sever the two rows of the 

said wi Toke, in the manner and for the purposes substantially as herein de- 

seribed and set forth. 

Ramroap Cars.—B. J. La Moth, New York city. Jatters 
Patent No. 10,721. Dated April 4, 1854. Reissue No. 360, Dated March 18, 


1856. 
I claim the construction of the frames of railroad cars, substantially in the 
manner and for the purposes specified. 
SEwINa Macuive.—Samuel J. Parker, Ithica, N. Y. Letters 
Patent No, 10,757. Dated 1, 1854. 
th nn es to me the relative position in which 


claim that We pony 
I place the needle’s eye to the movement ot Ge — or feed motion, and 


cations. 
17,948.— LATFORM Car Stake HoLpEeR.—Wm. J. Willits, 


Detroit, Mich ted 
I ciaim, ist, The atm, I, cams, N N, collar, H, le bolts, F F, etc., clamp, 
E, pte, R, projection, O, Staple bolt, P, nut, s3 lever, L, for ‘the tomy 


dgergned. combination and arrangement ot the stake, B, the si!l, A, _* 9 io. 


D. im the’ floor, C, the clamp, E, the staple bolts etc., the co 

om, 1, the b .K, the le lover, & the cams, N N, the proj eclion, ca. 0 aap “ bolt, 
P late, R, the ,X,and the stop, T, arran, 

eribed or the purpose 


ed. 
944.— VEGETABLE W AsnEr.—George H. Tk Monvwvilie: 


be] 


deflector, G,to the pieces, K 
as described and for the purpose set for t. 
77922. — APPARATUS FOR | HANDLING Laon mx ROLLING Mis. pe coetentln of tie bets nantes Jeera is pire tee, and the position of ‘he shuttle and its race resuming therefrem, when the'a 
Elias Sanford, Meriden, © J J, in the manner as specified, e is straight and the eon wh:ch the matert e sewn orizon 
I elsim the pap,C with the ihe valve, & attached, and its peculiar construc- id relative ition meaniag the longitudinal axis of the shuttle and its 
tien. with the Ihen par, D, and double jointed lever, F, by which it aeiet tins cieeaeamen, race at right acs to the feed motion, and the senergeens pas osition of the 
carried around end over. ine ai upper roll, asd p resented to the man in front REISSUES. poenes cnet ore th strom, aa 8 that tor of ihe line drawn material sewe o" le’s ween 
he machine, substantially as nerein spectfie 
ote tne HEQULATING APD Dispensmna Mecuantsm.—Socra- | 2,925.—Coverrmne Waips.—Chas. C. Pratt, Westfie.d, Mass., Of teed motos, 8 nat be at stright eae a a with, | Borfest than the pur- 
tea a Schoaede, P Providence. BU. Anteaated oan any ka a omen ass! pnee by + aed assignments of Gamaliel King. Patented "June 18, wise would e combination We 
toanmue Seeolies Kona BO H s "Manuracruns ov Wao 
durection, to be d and contr ay : an Sietractiog I claim, Ist, A water proof coating, consisting of the combined ingredients EATING SKELPS FOR THE A UGHT 
trenmmeied ‘or system of ele vations Rnd d depressions. operating und er the ; be rein shown and d ‘ Inon TuBEs —James fii Reading, Pa. Lettérs Patent No. 10,747. 
action of a governor, transmitted in annother direction, cubssantislly ‘as de-| 24, The application of the dissolved caoutcboue with or without the lead Dated April 3, 1854. 
scried. ana ‘ou, to a whip, substantially as and tor "C) Prat 2 shown. i claim the new mode of o opere 7a deserfbed. viz., heating the skelps in 
2d, Arranging the ratchet teeth in steps, 01 or one above the other. in connec- | 2,926.—CovVERING W HIPs.—UChas. C Pratt, Westfield, Mass., | afurnace corstra herein set forth, with raw coals as 
ng change in the eleva- assignee by mesne assignments of Gamaliel King. Patented June 18, 1867. tact wuewe combastion fs is maintained Dy @ blast uf air forced od into the furnace 


tion’ wit a guard operating to produce ang 
tion of the catches, substantially as and for eae Sanpent seeped , in any reg- Division 2. 
I claim “ist, The covering of the body of a whip with an inner braiding,a,| VESseLs FOR Hotpixe Laqgums.—Julia M. Colburn, Ralti- 


pore. Md., eee eicanten Avril - Herenned- Le 


nlating or dispensing mecranism 
$d, The combination of se veral elements, co ae $ pa: r- a Guoaeme substantially as shown ana descr 
device es ona Laas ia aeeartor on or on er ee aa, - ue combmmation of the inner and ou outer prettiens, ¢ f, pi AR oy 11,819. Dated Oct. 17, 1854. 
« ‘) 
os Geateed chanze im the action of a machine, to operate substantially as chews. ‘ decetibed. on geek dba reqsenpllagie :ycbenpaigat un ots isi the boy oa he hd of's cham — afvachel w te oer and ia 
2,927.—MacHINE For Po.isaina Buckies—Emanuel An- TREATING Cane FIBER FoR PAPER AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


Beal 2. alifax,N.C., and Kate Lowe, Baltimore, Md., ot. 
malice or He aR Lowé, deceased. Letters Patent No. 10,732. Da 

we tlaim breaking down woody fiber of cane and other like plants, and 
dissolving the gammy and other ie matters therefrom by meaas of — 
rtatic or sulphuric one, of the st ef 10° Baumé, or theresbout, pre 
atory to on fi ow bagging, Tope, paper pulp, etc., in the manner’ Bu 
stan as set 


rth 
MACHINERY For Layne Rore.—Stephen Bazin and James 


_M - uetters Patest 3 Dated April 25, 1854. 
on tue asachl 2. aré end eah-on cordage 


We ‘claim | agen ing the machinery for 
by means of gapting g, 80 actuated a the the clrealar plate. po. tt, +] 


mae to revolve, or hold stationary, as above —— 
iving an add 1onal revolution to the 


deserted. 


77,924—-Gramn Drut.—Jacob H. Shreiner, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Iau, ist, The pecuhar constraction of the foot, B, substantially as and 
for the purpose herein set torth and described. 
4, The combination of the foot, B, cutter, C,and boot, A, substantially as 
ah The cutier guard, E, substantially as and for the purpose set Le ee 
ah, The combination and arrangement of the teed pipe or boot, A, cu 
guerd, E, ao , D, catter, C, a , and share, d, substantially as ny | 
forth and for the purpose specifi ed 
77, 925. — MACHINE rom Maxine Drain Pree.—Robert Skin- 


er, San Francisco, C 
I be ng Y The clswer, G, constructed with slots, G’ G’, and the curved 


drews, Williamsport. Pa , assignee of Rovert G. Pine. Patented April 8, 


I claim, lst, The combination of the she Shows instrumentalities, viz., the 
revolving polishing wheel, hoider for articie, shaft for said holder, and 
springs to bear the article against the revolving wheel with a yielding pres- 
sure, s1Dstantialiy as before set fo 

2d, The combination of the following instrumentalities, viz., the revolving 
polishing wheel, holder for the article, shaft for the holaer, springs to exert a 
yielding pressure, and guides to limit ‘tue movement of the article under the 
yielding pressure, substantially as before set forth. 

polshis Tue compvination ot the following instrumentalities, viz., the revolving 


een wheel, holder for the article, shaft for the holaer, springs to exerta 
m, to move the article transverse- 


inati . t , E,| yielaing pressure, and traversing m 
sree N Pe. ween & mens fee the; arpose set = the stationary rr iyo to the Fim of 1 —< the wheel substantially as before _— forth. : 
we as oornemune und. the toaeoeeel wormed there a, sanetantia saad —-e “ a reberi, holder Of the artic: uide to mit pee HY Sapbin Senaeet se above Geomeek”, S 
pea 7 OG AOS 110 SERINE WOEENS SHOEINNAERNERIENY AF Se: Prdiel e towards th e pol: lishing wueel, ‘and cuore for the article, substantially We also claim an improvement in the movable crane, the same consieing 


in form:ng it of « bent sb with the right h rm operati: 
on “ feed the rope ne direction parallel with the axsot 








as before set forth: 
77,926. 96—Cuunn —J. C. Slaughter, Crumpton, Md. Sth, The combination of the following instrumentalities, viz., the revolving | $DOve described, 80 as to fe 
I’claim, ist, A casing, A, contracted in diameter near the bottom, in com- polishing wheel, holder f tor the article, snatt tor the nolder, guide to limit the ~ —— 
bination with a series of revolving blades, arranged nearer together at the | movement of the article towards the polishing wheel, and pattern tor the e also ers stretching the atter i is. it is eid, by means a ae double 
lower than at the upper end of the casing, 3 the purpose set forth. ecole substantially as before set forth. A on zg ve set for 
2d. The frame. G. having blades, m, exte ‘ea or across the ~y— and hung h, The com a ot the following instrumentalities, yiz., the revolving | COFFEE Pot.—James Buell, New York ‘city, execuink of Jas. 
to the shaft, C, in Tespeet to its vos ‘or the Ifred @ Stnith olisiug meee b beter, for the articie,sbaft for the holder, spring, guide, MacGregor, Jr , deceased. Dated April ll, 185. 
77,927. Sh a AND caine Smith, “Mar. d pattern. su ly as before set forth. leiaim baving the pot where (tea. or re ou prepared : air tight, and 
atbon, N Y. wT, The combination jy dye! ntalities, viz., the revolving regulatia the heat P ++ 34 e the = Tr cant 
I claim, as an in) antite at vonnvertg mn te or froatt and yusioe’ whee: tee for th -g yh-s! beng spring: A 4 omed df re by the covers prevents from ling, and consequentiy from evap- 
poling for boots an: 1 separately from the work to which it ar the ge pence ay oy | ng tmechaniom eel, subs.antially Py - before set forth ration, wht while the cep ae one t prepared, in the manner and th 
Robert W.| Arr ‘le Hwarwes —Philander Shaw, Boston, Mass. Letters Pat- 


is to Ge appiie i, subesantl Sapam cement 
A 


7,928.—MxeasvRING-FauceT.—James Smith’ (assignor to | 2,928.—OPERATING THE TREADLES OF Looms.— 


Andrews, Stafford, Conn. Patented January 18, 1853. Extended seven ent No. 10,868. Dated May 2,1 1854. Reissue No. 1 14. Dated July 17, 1860. 
23, 1861. 


Arthur P. Emery), New York city. 
I claim, ist, Tne cx eee Sar arotary measuring and drawing device, years. Again reissued No. 71. Dated 
ot the faucet, A, and turned from the outside} 1 claim ‘the combination, in a loom, of the harness frame and cords with Be I claim, 1st, The within-deseribes auxiliary heater, constrncted and ar- 
treadies and treadie cams, Constructed and operating substantially as de-| ranged asset forth, the exhaust air and the pt ets of combustion being 


C, arranged in the chamoer, B. 
r x the thet and loose differential wheels, 1 J, pinion, +4 
passed rouge’ fe one direction while the cold air — the toree pump is 


by crank or banale, G, cf the 

came b by the b ie tas és wheels, M M N, or their cquivalents, for operating th 
dial, P, substantially ae ae shown 

2d, The dial] P, bung for in action, a# described, and for free ro- 

tation wi! wheel, B N, by which it is driven b by fricti onal Lied with the 


He 





‘the treadies and the movers or cams, 60 combined, constructed, and ar. 
pe, Be TevVersal of the-cams the shaft, & reversal of ww 


rang theo 

movements one retentions of the barness “frames 18 producea, substantially the ted ir being um in a much less een thes at a. 
it is worked o ‘fom the mate heater, as by ained. 

. Icla' the ——— as proseied. the piston directly 





ong ring or springs interposed between said whee’ dial, | 45 herein set forth. 
AG D . : i see ’ ate T Wi —Charl F. Lerman lopres aomaneen anni setuated by a single set of cum wheats thear. wy mer ing oe 
xer RK. e the et forth. 
"7 eto ge ofl. Vt. ema to bimselt and E. D “Goodrich, ement of the Iuloruin abaft of the harness lovers direc'ly over or with- 8d, In com on with a eizht nich’ the air for the support 
 — posses aes . > Vt, . in the vertical piane of the cam wheels, eT een as describe: bustion within the furnace ; I claim amber, D, communt- 
I claim, Ist The carrying disk, F, the shaft, D, and crank, E, when com- 3,900. —CokskT SPRING.—Francis L. Barnes, New York city, gating with tho aa for the a pasnage of B por: 
bined with the com weesing-disk, H, operating substantially as described, and bay a of the estate of Samuel H. Barnes, deceased. Paten a e air no bot 7 A F tiseen the fue G. be P os oto 
" ‘ough 4 b 
I pomnguing at af te arts, B, provided with pins, b, | P0se of economizing heat, as set 
4th, I do not CB refrigerating the cylinder or piston of Lael ght + -4 
e p13 d Pater, But il do clatu ‘tb 3 @ afrangem ‘nt herein d 


for the parse eet for 
bend, G combinati th the disk, F, substantially as claim a corset ing, 
boas ve 3 gains . 7 goes epee a springs, 2, riveted as having suitable clasps, C, aud 


col 
pve. D, and of torm corres coding to the body of the wearer, con- tubes within the roa, the ene R, Fae the Sd 


enniek oni for 'e purpose 
standa _K’,1 mbinatt h the br: , substan- 
tani an ent for ra, +e plvot, Re 3 , aghate: EC structed and Operating in the manner and for the purpose herein represented bber = ; 
4th, The combination and ah ER of the the lever, M, shaft, I, sliding | and deser ra tubes, § 8’, for the purpose eet forth. 
stand _ J, and standard, K, substuntially as described, and for the purpose | 2 '030.—PAPER n Fn—Henry E. Woodbury, Washington, D Macuine For Freping SHEETS OF Parer To Proytina 
gSSES.—Henry Clark, Cedar Keys, Fla. Letters Patent No.10,38%, 


PRe 
dated ames 
I claim loosening or detaching the aif sheet ost of a layer of papers from those 


underneath ts, by giving s par rah - a backward and forward mo- 

tion, as herein shown, previously to Cex rated upon by the pressure 

rollers or other device for conveying to. it to the printing press or other to 

which the sheet of paper is fed, fur of insuring the feed of only 

single sbeet of paper ata time, as set forth 

Guass Furnace.—Frederick G. Bébsam, Bal Baltimore, Md., ad- 
ministrator of Frederick Schaum, deceased. Letters Patent *No. 10,830, 


dared April 25, 1854. 
Ie th. and internal configuration of the breast work 


ofthe furnace wall withthe fe co partly embrace the 
w pear *0 a8 em! 
tu r add ante bomber fies holes, bstan- 


Cc. August 
I claim the box or con cena ent document file, consisting of a box part, A. 
and spriag platen or holder, B, the said noider hung or attached to 
spring or C, at its back. 80 as Lo give a flexible or F clding easester 
to the platen, constructed and eet substantially as herein descri 
| Si tisaraeran—dacob VY. A. Wemple, one Mich. 


ted April 19, 
rh  — Ist, Tce ee rod or anger, W, automat.cal ras for 
sigcoras’ e falling atiag 70d that which ‘is be eing m the 


d, The rod or finger, W, pivotal piece, C, and standard, E. in combination 
one the rod, B, constru: aud a0 germans substantially a 
34, A movable or separating r~d and finger, for F separating the the fait ot 
th a sing 


from the completed gavel on the jatform lu coml 
standard o s pos located at oo inner end,or imner front corner r bt 
as descri 


7 $30. Dreca Macutxe.—George H. Stevenson, Wash- 


1 don ye construction o1 a spade that will cut a ditch renty tor bAg Ly 
inches deep, without the use of any other instrament, an 
ging post rye and macy other useful things, which ied Sas uy the ioe 
foot-p pe of the blade and lips attached thereto. 


fece a 
77 781. BL Boor 4 AND SHoe Last.—James H. Swain, "Ban Fran- 
I claim Sere Se retection or flange, C, or its yaamnveent, on the face of the last, 
substantially as wd for the oy ote 
77,982.— PuppLine AND BorLise Furwace.—William Swin- 


‘deli, Alle ~A Cae: + for a puddling or betes furnace, cast with a 
low inw PLATE FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH.—Mablon Fe ie Washing- 


porting 8 








I claim, Ist. 
serics of grooves in or along ite se hich to arrange a manna of | said piatform, p~ hs. 
wat tpes, substantisily as and for urposes hereinbefore set forth. 
24, Tae oo a0 a castenet tabular wore chills, a’, when arranged in grooves a 1 os, D. 2 [otters Patent No. 10,847, dated May 2, 1854. 
cast in the lower face of the bottom plate of a boiling or puddling furnace, DESIGNS. ubeoral teeth, ved manufacture of whole oF half sets of porcelain or 
substastially as anc for the purposes hereinbefore described. neral teeth, substantialiy as described. 
$4. Gupperting the bosbes 01 6 pudding or boiling 'urnace by a ledge or | 3,019.—InnTatTion BRAID FoR BONNETS, ETC.—Samuel A. 
rim, c, on the w face of the bottom plate, and extending around in it Blake, Milford, Conn 
Gutlide tine of the boshes, substantially as ald for the purposes herein before 3.020 to 3.032. Bra —F. W. Brocksieper ( cape EXTENSION NOTICES, 
‘ CKETS. roc assign pith 7 20. a Donets 
fn, Jointing the boshes < a patties or boiling furnace to the bottom AB, Co.), New Haven Conn. Alexander Hay, administrator of the estate of M.C. A. Mellier, deceased, 
In conn .c’, pte par . 0. A ’ 3 
ra: see set Tort. ’, to} $,033.—Carp Kecetver.—F. W. Brocksieper (assignor to| o: pnitadelpnia, Pa., having petitioned for the extension of a patent granted 


tothe said Mellier the 26th day of May, 1854 (said patent was also granted in 
France Aug.7, 1854, and in England Oct. 26,1855),for an improvement in 
making paper pulp, for seven years from the expiration of said patent, which 
takes place on the 7th day August, 1868, it is ordered that the said petition 
be heard at the Patent Office on Monday, the 20th day of July next. 
Albert G. Safford, of Boston, Mass., having petitioned for the extension of 
@ patent granted to him the 8th day of August, 1854, for an improvement in 
applying springs to window sashes, for seven years from the expiration of 


Sargent & Co.), New Haven, Conn. 
3,034.—Maton Gara. W. Brocksieper (assignor to Sargent 
«& 085 New Haven, Con 
—MEDALLION. ~Garret Erkson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3088 to 5.000.—Fu00n Om CLoTH fg —Charles T. 
Meyer, + assignor to Edward C. Sam 
3,040 and 3,041 ~ioune. Carl Mulier and “John Deacon, 


-y 4 tail t, aLiedae a as and for rthe purposes set fort 

cee cailioint : on beste ior puddling or boili aaa . casting 
uctaite chill , substantially as and for the purposes hereinbe- 

ak 088.— C Oscrtuatine Rupsrye Macutwe ror MeEpicat| 3 

e H. pastes wow York oy. 
ist. The rubber ibber, A. of atte ratiner. S— a bovs gis outer 
or ‘covered with rafiper, the said 

New er ‘city. 


furnished with jpg ribs, — or corruga:ions, and the sald rubber & 
ae a constructed sobstensally 98 and (or A -s parece ope ns 
Pah cad canal ta ang maaan tebaaalon, bed rod. 0, pang 07 8 | 3,042.—CLock Casz.—George B. Owen, Winsted, Conn. 


I Gini, 1st, 
«ce 


com 
vot, E, and operated by any . su 
fae are conmbinad a, wth the rubber, A. and rod. of the crank, G, arm 8 1048.—Box Srovm.—Ase Snyder and ‘Alexander Delaney, | saia patent, which takes place on the 8th day of August, 1868, it is ordered 
<oaae ms , and shaft, 1, snbstan’ as described and for the pur- 3,044—Tnape Marx.—James 8. Waters, St. Louis, Mo., as- that the said petition be heard at the Patent Office on Monday, the 20th day 
4th, 7 with the rubber, A, driven by suitable ef eee to 8t. Louis Lead and Oil Company. of July next. : ‘ 
—STEAM-VALVE Giea—Joun Johnson, New York city. Jarah W. Reed, administratrix of the estate of Cheeney Reed, deceased, 
and Jane E. Mould, administratrix of the estate of Brooks K. Mould, de- 


The combination. mechanism, 
rubstaritially as set forth, of the concn, 8, preperss | connected with - frame’ 
O,and having sn cpening, #, turough 4 said rubber A work 
through, su wor ty tS I. 
%% Hk Paeseune Macutne.—Joseph W. Thorpe, 
Hilishor to himself and David F. pwr by 

1 Gaim i; te AN rj e socket, E, the sleeve, F, and the 
aie. 3 iS with the prom iron and tte adjusting hana substantially as set 19th 
, bupporting the heater at a distance from ; the tae plate of the press . 
by warn mneans substantially as described ana for the eo purposs led. 

The arrangement of the adja«table bandle, a, and cam, a’, with the spin- 
ale, 3, nd ree iron, for the 0 parpate caeaees as set fi 
¢ rubber or elastic bearing, e, arranged in combination with the jack 
P, Sabstastially as set furth. 
77,985.—ArPakaTus FoR CooLine aND Puriryine Bonz 
Biack.—Daniel H. Turner, New York city. 

1 claim, ist, The combination of the cirenmferentially close revolving cyl- 
inder, A, ‘provided wits interior lifters, so t horizons al,or thereabouts 
screen, or screen «xtension, C, at the aed fend of said cylinder, and hot 
air, gas, and dust conductor, F, tor operation together sulstanttally as speci- 


2d, In combination with the crcpmterentieliy close cylinder, A vA one screen 
¥ a8 shown 


ceased, of Chicago, I11., having petitioned for the extension of a patent 
granted to the said Cheeney Reed and !Brooks K. Mould the 8th day of Au- 
gust, 1854, for an improvement in ventilating ratlroad cars, for seven years 
from the expiration of said patent, which takes place onthe 8th day of Au- 
gust, 1868, 1t is ordered that the said petition be heard at the Patent Office 
op Monday, the 20th day of July next. 

Jacob Senneff, of Philadelphia, Pa., having petitioned for the extension of 
&@ patent granted to him the 13th day of January, 1952 and additional im- 
provement granted thereon the 20th day of July, 1852, tor an improvement in 
metallic heddles, for seven years from the expiration of said patent, which 
took place on the 18th day of January, 1866, this application having been au- 
thcrized by act of Congress, it is ordered tnat the said petition be heard at 
the Patent Office on Monday, the 20th day of July next. 


aa Ny John Carrie, canon, Pas assignors to March, Sisler and 


3,047. a 
okra Hagora0 U1. Nien agnor Sr 
3,048 —Trape K.—Dudley F. Stevens, Boston, Mass. 


if 








EXTENSIONS. 


ATTACHING PROPELLERS TO THE Drivine SHAFT. 
e 
L. 1 Cathcart, Georgetows, D. 0. Letters Patent No. 10,790. oa eee 


1 Gaim tach the ropeller. pega oe | > hort passes 
through | =. orereall to its its main or 4 it Dy aatveees Toe ¢ placed 
rere ae on e vodde, er, by which a attachment the pro peller is 
APPARATUS FOR MOLDING CAmDLEA-—- W illis lig Humiston n Troy, 





forward aptepaon, C, the adjustabie ring or cover, K, essent! N.Y. Letters Parent No. 10,730. Dated April 4, No. 2, 
tee tin cowiecton with tie eshindc, iit, A,provided with re, and deta, it) Fue emp gat ot thé wick stretcher, hb arranged and prt ws alto natenramatlcs dom rtd — 
Tigo La, Suave Guay Wedekind, Puudpia Pu | aes Rene Raper ana eT | 4, FROTMORAL Porson 08 OX MONT 

the en ie Fained ctbowe on sat racy toa « eagerness direction, substantially as berein and set alot Thoma New York out "aren 17, 1908 |” St «ae 
77,987.— Pan ATTACHMENT For InvaLip B ieee mapas tooatalncd ia the candle maid a eee ; —Corron Grx.—Joseph H. Adams & Coombs, ie sence” prone 


1, 
a oF ee eek ae LeaTuzr, mro.—Bamue 1 W 


Wellirg, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
I clatm the vable clastic’ seat piece, § bination with the and 
pisces od Pr the purposes set forth. Pipe © OODLEF therent, cod enn ae ewer eon and throng 
* such molds 


Scientific American. [May 30, 1868. 





‘ 








May 30, 1868 | 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Back Page... ..02ceveecceeeceees -G1.00 a line, 
Inside Page. .......0eeeeeeee.-T5 conts @ line. 
Engravings may head advertisements at the 
pegs line, by measurement, as the letter 








,a good new 


LANER and Matcher for 
t st., New York. 


Pa 8. C. HILLS, 12 





OOD CUTS 
Of all Descriptions 
Address BENT, GOODN 


OVER’S PATENT SADIRON HOLD- 
= Conny Big Ss mad or ss a on receipt of $5, or 
“oT L. HOVER, Chicago, Il. 


D. FAY’S te ery, tar wooD- TURK: 
well’ ei pater batent Saw Benchiete. actininte Fooly olgasa Lathe 


D= ON’T USE DULL SCISSORS.—Jacobs’ 
or family Ty ase. Samples postpaid 35 cents. is. Cirenlare free. 


Grest [NDUCEMENTS TC AG 
SOUTHWICK & HASTINGS, Worcester, Mass. 


INEGAR FABRICATION. —Prof. H. 


prssance, Chernist, » eee furnish the most 

recent processes to vinegar by the slow and 
quick methods, with and without alcohol, directly from 
ay er other grains. Address, New Lebanon, 


e to order at short notice. 
& CO., Boston, Mass. 




















A. VERVALEN’S Power Press Brick 

e Machine,making 9-10ths of a)] the Brick used ip the 

cities vot New York, proskivn. ersey Gaty. Be Hoboken,and 

the surrounding sections. le by R. A. VERVALEN 
& CO., Haverstraw, Rockland county, N. x 0* 


LANES.— 
To S270PT ABLE WOOD OR IRON PLANE 

jo Circulars sent 
on ap) Neation. Wiltinson's Polished nch Planes excel 
all ers in quality and finish. Iron Circular Planes, 
with Sortas & Steel Face,aajustable at an eaneeve or con- 
vex surface at . WILKINSON & CO.’S, 

22 Seow 5+ as ashington st., Boston. 








BS UNDERSIGNED | E HAVE PUR- 


to Man Sell Teekee 

rlentenitg an Htrietion mil Bush This Bush is got- 
= upon en gow Fee and thus far has no 
rival to compete y, 


aoe wherever exhibited 


to Millers, Agents wanted. For ulars and descrip- 
tive circulars address SADLER, RUPP & CO., 
22 2° Shiremanstown, Cumberland Co., Pa. 





HE SICCOHAST— 
Known, ‘Among my auth rities for this assertion Peclect 
Mr. J. H. Peake, Master Pa 


Marca, painters, Boston, Mass. and sold b 
‘ABAHEL WHEELEs, Boston. 


ROUGHTON’S GRADUATIN G TAL 
low Lubricators and 





omy, W's ‘ity, of oper. 
= ‘ 1 all other are warran 
on. — respects, ie — to 


o—, Brou*hton's 
sirple durable, ry a 
a than am? nee Send for circulars to 
ROUGHTON ‘e SHOORE, 41 Center st., 
ho also Manufacture Seougues's Celebrated Standard 
Oilers, Broughton’s Faucets, e 


The TED ---Agents. 


per Month, Everywhere, 
male and fema) troduce 
Le COMMON SENSE FA AMILY 
INE. ‘e machine will stitch, hem,fell, 
Ss Gh aan bind, Oraidana embroider in most su- 
= i manner. only$i8. puny werrented for 5 years. 
e will pay $1,000 for any machine that willsew a stronger, 
more beaw , OF more elestic seam than ours. It ‘nakes 
the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” E 
and still the cloth cannot 


it. We pay agents 4 
penses, or a from twice that amount 
can be lang BE Address SECOMB e CO., Pittsburgh, Pz., 
or 


CAUTION = —Do not be imposed upon er parti 
palming off worthless cast ange AY A the came 


name or otherwise. Ours ‘a th the onl: mine and poet 
practical cheap machine manufecsatel. 224 ’ 








STEWART’S 
e COMBINATION CALIPERS & DIVIDERS, 








Patented April 21, 1868, and assigned to Pte cre, of 
Clinton a offers the entire tent for for 60 


days. Ifnot oI at that time, will receive scepeaie to 
oem g Seine t Stock Man ing Co. Address as above 





J. WILKINSON & CO.”’S TOOL 

e STORE.—Headquarters for all the Stan“‘ard Qual- 

i es and N New ie a —. an A pe Gnswates 
A. J. Wi! Wks & 0O., 

24 ashington st., Boston. 





ANTED—AGENTS.— r month 


, farmer, ) 
South, should send at once for 


or partie: 
ease call on or address 
AHEARN & CU., 63 Second st., Baltimore, Md. 








GENTS Wanted to sell the best money, | 





ATER-WHEEL GOVERN ORS.— — 
ro otk rears Conk Pulleys. ‘Address 








Ss pon - Coseade Spee eld, 18 tf ndiana polis, Ind 
oop RS A SPE- 
| -* - See & = yet invented. = proved = LASey Prom, ew patrps of, te Machine. 
carried off the 5 prize - 2.4 rover exnibited, For or infor: ee Nos. 24 and 26 Central, corner Union street. 
™“=s — Or, John Le ye abelby.< Ohio. 16 13° - ““WITHERBY, RUGG & RICHARDSON. 
FOR SALE CHEAP 5000 fect 1 in. steam OIL! OF! OIL 
pipe, 3 steam Srey, lot a t in. § A be pulleys —4 
other art ong ine, diting. Hollue Machine | FIRST PREMIUM.......... PARIS, 1867 
Cons 528 Water st. “a 2 
Grand Silver Medal and Diploma! 





ow IT WAS DONE.— 


1 will send seoipe and instructions tor Cold Braz- 


for one dollar and one 


2158 


Wht, A. SWEET. Engineer, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





©) WANTE 


Le 
Fight ts for sale 


eee to sell by 
Combined Square, 
reat ducements ae. bans 4 

BATCHELDEE & 00. 


on most liberal 
W.8. BATCHELD R & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








/RON &WOOD WORKING 
MACHINERY 





TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 


LUCIUS W. POND, 
8 Liberty st., N. Y., and Worcester, Mass. 
t 





OU CA 
without 
ilson's Prepared 
cents, with peios i 
rect to W 


N SOLDER your own tin ware 
A d°Bolders iron by buying one bottle of 
Samples sent on receipt of 85 

ey pF everywhere. Di- 

Lindall st., Boston. 12 tf-D 





ODD & 


orks, Patersoa he Ja s, 4 
ore, Steam Pam 


RAFFERTY. Manufacturers and 
ERS I IN) MACHINERY. < m 


bnimiets’ "Tools A , He: emp, 
Snow’s & Judson’s Governors; 


re 





achinery: 


Oakum 
Wagnes Patent Variable Cut-off & other Engines 





RENCH BURR MILLSTONES, 


Of t 


ower” use in 


14 13* 


BOLTING CL 0TH 
he Bunetieg Ghen qualities Tested, 
rthan any 


e country b 
E oy ALLO OT, 
9 Liberty street, New York. 








MPROVED BRONZE ALUMINUM 


8U 


(the quatiiine and 


NTING CASED WATCHES, 
resemblance of this new metal are 


such, compared to Gold, that even judges are deceived), 
and ROSKOPF’S PATENTED PEOPLE'S WATCH. 


The Improved Bronze Aluminum of which my wa’ 
are made. . a metal differing —— from any ever o ered 


to the public. 
spemsite 

— salso ol 

= even heen fa 


ess, Pius 
ohare goods. 


ic men, and has not om Y called torth 


ptt. 
ly noticed rescript o 
IX., anes its use intne manatee 





it has serious’ 
is holi- 
turing ot 


of this metal are such that it is 


sai if we KA, canta itself. and that only on account 


Of the intrinsic value ot the latter. 


Further veo ae will 


be —— in my circular, which will be sent, postpaid, on 


comes 


Mv Watehes are of three sizes,all hunting cases,one small 


for Ladies or Lads, 7. two for Gents, The movements 


are well finisbec, 

fore, warrant them excellent 

being manufactured in my own 
ofthe above sizes Mt the eee | low price of $16. 

assortment of all kinds of Ce sins always on hand. 


sellan 
A fall 


iy . Lean, there- 
a. These 
am enabled to 


Goods sent by Express, C. 0. D., 


tf] 


Not responsible tor money sent tnclosed in Tettors. Ad- 
dress JULES D Sue MIN, 
° 


UGUENIN VUILL 
44 Nassau Street, New York. 





PICE C 


AN AND BLACKING BOX 


Riveting Boshinee (Improved),Foot or Power. Send 
for circulars and *: 


15 13) 


w. PAINTER 4 & CO., 45 Holliday st , Baltimore. 





ROUGHT-Iron Pipe for Steam, Gas and 
Water ; Brass Globe Vaives and Stop Cocks, Iron 


ew. JOHN 


HN ASHCROFT, 50 John st., N.Y. 





CREW-BOLT CUTTERS,—Schwirtzer’s 


Patent Bo! 

and labor, will 

chine in use. 
20 wf 


It Cutters, with an amount 
cut twice = sn Te as any anus 


For sale 
8C. caWatr Zin PATENT BOLT CO. 


reen Point, Brooklyn, E. D., N. ¥. 





Sault’s Patent 


RICTIO 


it spplied; 


NLESS Locomotive Valves, easi- 


nires no chan 
SAULT COMP. .» New Haven, Conn. 





ENEDICT'S TIME,” for this Month. 











from New York, wish City Map, %c., sent by mail. 
BENEDICT BROS. <steonisiteonswer” 
BENEDICT BROS., Brookiyn, 234 Fulton st. 1 tf 
ATHE CHUCKS—HORTON’S PAT. 
Also for wheels, 


ENT—from 4 to 36 inches. 


T. r car 
Address, E. HORTON & SON, ‘Windsor Locks, Conn. 18 tf 





UERK’S WATCHman’S TIME DE- 
R.—Important for all 


Man utacturing Cg ge ae od contre vn 
accuracy the m of LY warchman or 


the utmost 


ES ~ee Yo the same nemmeas 


of his 
. E. BOERE, 


Boston, Mass. 
N. B.—This detector is ots Box 1001, We 8. ‘patent 


Parties using or 
{ty from me wil) be dealt with 


selling mene instruments « 43 autpor- 
according tolew. 16 12° 





y,| Saree 


8, DIES, AND SCREW PLATES, 


Hortor’s apd other Chucks. JOHN ASHURO 
Sonn st., New York. 12 13° 








OWER 
*GREENI 


PUNCHES AND SHEARS, 
tening Machines. Vertical iets, ete. Aa: 
LEAF & CO. Indianapolis Ind 20 t 





GEO. 


ing | Iron Pounders ene 


Samples may bevsen mn our 


ade PHOENIX IRON WORKS-- 


Established 1 
8. LINCOLN & CO., 
Manutacturers of Machinists and Gun 
to @ Arch st » Hart.ord, 2. 
sreroom. Rt 


e eulogium | 


WORLD’S FAIR—London, 1862. 
TWO PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED 
PEASE’S IMPROVED OILS! 


Engine, Signal, Lard, and Premium Petroleum is the Best 
Made for 
Railroads, Steamers, and for Machinery and 


Burning. 


F. 8. PR. » 08 Manutacturer, 
Nos. 61 and 68 Main street, Buffalo, N 
N B.—Reliable orders filled for’ any part of the werys. 





AILROAD, STEAMSHIP, MANUFAC- 
rey and Regnery Sopiiey Jon ws *y 
$10 sre A Ds y for all. Stencil tool, semples 
ate a. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt 
REATEST CURIOSITY OF THE 19th 
Century! Wondertul Electric Fish—It pleases y+ ! 
By mail for 10 sxe a4 stamp; Sfor 2c. Address th 


saunter, NATH , Providence, R. 1. 
@2" Agents wanted in every part of the world-gg 20 4 











OILER FELTING SAVES TWENTY- 


five per cent of Fuel. JOHN ASHCROFT, 
12*) 50 John st., New York. 





HEELER & WILSON, 625 BROAD- 
way, N. ¥.—Lock-stitch Sewing Machine and Bu' 
tonhole do. 2° 


MPLOYMENT.—$15 to $30 a day guar- 

anteed. Male or Female Agents wanted in every 
— n—descriptive circulars free. Address 

15 18—-N.] JAMES C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


MPORTANT.—} —MOST VALUABLE MA- 
chine for aricty "Wold regular end straight work, in 
wood, is the oldi Planing Machine, for 
all branches Tee Wood wor > = imoroved 
make it sate to oj e. «ombination collars for cutters 
save one bund per cent. For p’aning, mo! 
cu using lar forms, the m achine is unsu eee. 
hear there are manu tacturers infrin; ng con 
eight pe ES - Jeaahine. We caution the public 
ene pare 
clemtaioation. must be addressed to COMBINA- 
TION wee AND PLANING MACHINE ©O. 
. New York ay. 
er: mactines we weopem. Send tor descriptive pom 
phiet. Agents solicite 2tf eo 


VERY IMPORTANT. 


WHOLE FOUNDATION OF THE OLD VARI 
eee @ MACHINE, — at New Yor‘, is "he GEAR 
PATEN f, extended Sept. 30, 1867. The C. M. and P. 

a A. 


Machine Com: own cunt A VERY LIrris 
eof the State of New Yor 
Att ttorneys for owners, of the GEAR PATENT, 
i" sop mmagumasnoets of = Dest im sores machines 
ie for nd mo 
ST 


pro’ 
combinati paves 100 per cont ifor all the 


rest of the Suited Sta pate) are 
A.3S. G OHN GEAR & CO., 
New Haven | mg and Concord, N. 
&B™ We Warrant our Machines. pty Caution the Pub- 
licto Buy Machines of Lawful Owners o 
We are Sole Manufacturers « f the only practicable ple 
uards invented. They can be attached 
627" Send for a Descriptive Pamphlet. 22 cow ra 














ANUFACTURERS— 
And others using Steam Engines, can, b 
the IND.CATOR, ascertain the condition o the 
‘ines ; the power required to do their work, or any por- 
jon m th the economy of fuel expended, when com- 
pared with power developed. The undersigned makes a 
of this branch of engineering, and will wait on 
y who desires his services. Insttuments furnish- 
ed As instruction given. N, 
18 tfeow Consul ing Engineer, 84 Jobn at., N. ¥. 


ORTABLE FOOT LATHES with Slide 
a Fittings. Acknowledged Best and Cheap- 
est. Reaves 8 ALDWiN, Lacouvia, N. H. 18 9*eow 


ENOIR GAS ENGINES, From half- 
Horse to three Horse- power ad sale at ocuray b 
FICE, No. 26 Pine st., Room 8 w York. 


ORSTEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, SAW 
Mills, Cotton Gina, address the ALBERTSON AND 
OUGLASS MACHINE OO., New London, Conn. 15 ut 


ODELS, PATTERNS, EXPERIMEN1 

ee, built t to a other by HOLS a Ac MCHINE CO. Now 

528, 530, and 592 Water sceet, near Jefferson. I xfer to 
SCIENTIFIC AMENIOAN office. uti 


pplying 

















YDRAULIC PRESSES, STATION- 
and Portable - Pressing Powder, Fish, Ol) 


how, Linseed nd {0 
Books. Pa soe ee TON, 470 Grand street, New York. 





ACHINISTS send for Price List ef Tools. 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 2 Cornhill, Boston. 
eow 





E COUNT’S PATENT HOL- 
LOW LATES aoe is Light, Thin, and ot 
of others. They 


east Douole the Strength 
1, 1 Good Steel Steet Berews. well Atced and Har. 
dened. Prices 
From % to 2 inches, 8 sizes, inc er $80 
do, %to4 do. 2 “  * ,..,,. 13 8 
Sent by ar to any afdven. For cireu- 
lar send to 
af Lz COUNT 
13 eow7*tt 


South Norwalk, Sonn 


YDRAULIC Jacks and Punches, Grtod 
At proved. manufactured by E. LYON, 470 Grand st, 


UBE WELLS.— 
Patented Jan. 21, 1868. The LATEST and BEST.— 
will work, and in 
a sold 
rop- 
< on 








Warranted » operate where 
hundreds of places where 
by a “Counties, Ay - + switch ta é bie 
erty rr 4 Kign oo. w ae oe 
one well of 20 feet. ‘vidual Ri Ag wr 

ll 7 eow* Ww. Tf. HORNE Baftaio, Age Yr 












62” Philedelphia Advertising Patrons, who prefer it, can 
have their orders forwarded through T. V. Carpenter 
resident Agent, 318 North Sixth street. 








RYING M ACHINES _ 


Cloths. Cylinders af § 
Senn aed ctnanea baal Ww BUTTERWORTH. 
OF eo Sp and 81 Haydcok st. Paiiaieipiie Pe’ 


MERICAN itt NED 


BS ee) -O 





mportor in quailty & fy unitorm over 
the entir 7 by an en y pew and 
All sizes and gages on hand gad pene Le order, 
A We BU ORTH. 
21 Jeow 29 and 31 Haydock st., Philade 





POWER LOOMS. kmproved 


Spooling, Winding, Beaming pycing and Sizti ag A na 

Self-Acting Woo! Scouring Machines xtractors, 

Also, Shafting, Pullevs, and Self-O¥ djusiabd o fane- 
‘00d st., Pits. 


ers, manuf *d by THOS WOUD, 2106 


i ce eins ee 


Pe rie Newspaper, Sheet Music,and Let- 
ter File, for book er usual form. 614 N. 8d st., Phila. 








E. KETTERLINUS, Philadelphia, 


Lithographed, Glit and Embossed 


Manufacturers’ Labels& Tickets 


AMDEN TOOL AND TUBE WORKS 
pe. = By yy ne a) for Be Ber roulnn, tus 
ting, “and Fitting ripe. ° ® ’ , ng, Car 


SSAYS for Youn 
_4 Abuses incident to 
the humane view of treatment and cure, sent b 
of ‘Pge. Address Howard Association, box 


Morris, Wheeler & Co., 


1008 Market st., Philadelphia, Manufacturers & Dealers in 
IRON, STEEL, AND NAILS, 


rand Piate lron, Rivets, e 








Men on the Errors and 
outh and Early Manbood, with 
mall tree 
. Phila.Pa. 





Bolle 
ards | New York Omes. 24 Cia st. Works at Pottstawn, Pa.17 18 





Banks, Dinmore & Co., 


Manufacturers of Standard Scales of all vetotn, 
9th st., near Coates, Philadelphia. 738 





LIDE LATHES, Iron Planers, Upright 
Drills, Bolt © utters, Compound Pianers, Universal 

Chucks, Gear Cotter ete., at reau meee, Address 
t.. Philadelphia 


1518 OHAS. B. SMITH, 135 North 
ar ALBRECHT akin 
& 


RIEKES 
SCHMIDT. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 1ST-CLASS PIANO FORTES 
No. 610 Arch street, 


Philadelphia, Pa 








15 18 





MERRICK & SONS, 


Southwark Foundery 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Sete Beeaatactarem, in Philadelphia, of William Wright's 


VARIABLE CUT-OFF STEAM ENGINE, 
BOREAL Soccernet’ Mesuiotarers imme 
Self-Centering Centrifugal Sugar-Draining 
Machine. 
Bartol'’s Patent 
WROUGHT IRON RETORT LIDS 


Brinckmann’s Patent 


STEAM HAMMERS, 
without valves. Address 
MERRICK & SONS, 
18 eow tf] 420 Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
[MeORTaNtT to ENGINEERS. Improved 
Indicator of low and high bit roe fl and bigh oy in 
et ~ “4 = teri GE, est kc 





150 North ne at, “pilindelphiac is. 





ESTEY’S 





Have the finest tone, more power,and it takes jess money 
to buy them, than _ Looe J instrument in BT. market. 
tos 


G 
A liberal discount made to Clergvmen. Bold by 
18 North 7th st., Phiiedeipbia, 





Send for Price List. 
ENSINGTON IRON WORKS.—S8ta- 





tion = ety oo Engines of any uired eve 
made to or Also, Locomotive, Fine, Cylinder, « 
Marine Rollers. Tue Boats ana Pro; r Yachts of 





oegeeees “se L breadth of 


beam, and er. 
ARCHAMBAULT, F Puiladclpbia, t's, 





IRE PROOF CON STRUCTION. ae 


“Tron root 

43 W ‘ 
Wess, as EY eee eee ee 
Superintendent. 


nee | m. Wire- cama | usta ings conatra 
Co., 


Bridesburg Man}f’g 


Office No. 65 Nort me ah 
PHILADELPALA. Pa, ¥ 
Manufacture all kinds of Cotton and Woolen Machinery 


includ their ne 
ei ehoek 


ore me mow is appeased Sri syle, Pian. drawn es‘ im ates 


of any size. Shafung and mil 
arian Ht to order. 20 tf 











OISTIN G APPARATUS FOR MINES 
h our Patent Friction Clutches attached 
with a os of sizes of and Gearing, manufac- 
tured by VOLNEY v. MASO 

4 mthly) 





Femara BRASS LATHES on and mond Machinery 


ren rathen for making large , es 


airess 


>, Sowit 





Providence, R. I. 
LCOTT’S CONCENTRIC A 


de. tnd all oes inde of Wood wor New rene, wechinery ot 


R IRON AND WOOD.WORKING 


dress HUTCHINSON & LAURENCE, 8 Des cee 


HARLES A. SEELY, CONSULTING 
Pine street, New 


=. rer cwenes, 8 SAvies, levees 











~~ 


a 2 ees 








A limited number of advertisements will be ad- 
to | mitted on this page at the rate of $1 per line. 


oe aa? Engravings may head advertisements at the same 


peg = 

BS a ion. 

rules and lities must also be observed. 
soon & Se Deveneer te-6 Nd this business himself are 


Aer e sesson of quaes 


and have all the 
Dest plan is to solicit proper 


honorable men, the inven- 
em: they will advise 


somneween with the publica- 
obtaining patente for iy poe £4 
century. Over Fifty thou- 

Posent from cereenmnd nsels. More 
patents granted are obtained by this 


Those who have made inyertions and_desire to consult 
fo sce them in perwor, at our ofioe, We shall be h: 


nl 


, among models and paten 
Sseertain whether the improvement presented 


i A e law 
» staode! shal cho ong po 
mensgions,—smalier, if possible. e mod Rone 
re-pand. add dressed w Rave f Oe. 8 , Y. 
of its Sion ont merits 


On receipt Hy we will examine invention careful. 
and advise the party as to its patentability, free of 


The model should be neatly made of any suitable mate- 
strongiy fastened, without gine, and neatly paint- 
name of the inventor should be engraved or paint- 
nit. When the > vee cus SF. merere, 
ment upon some o ine, a Ww 
Ld. whole machine will not be necessary. But the model 
aan be eee permet to show, with clearn 


ess, the 
of the improvement. 
medical compounds, and useful mix- 


= 





oa.--A reissue ts granted to the original pat- 

Geir, oF BO Vs ees of » entire onan 
ef ective 

vided the error has 

mistake without 


When each of two or more persons 
inyentor of the same , an “* In- 
betwe no them, anda is had 
fact that one ot 





Cavente—- Caveat gives « limited but immediate 
Bnoemily compl Stl one the invention 

not full not ready, or fur- 

La waitted for 
ied, the Patent Office 

pa oe same invention to any other person, without 
giving notice to the Caveator, w! AN allowed three 
Months time to file in an lication tora patent. A Ca- 
veat, te be of any valve, should contain a clear and eon- 
cise des tion of invention, so far asit has been 
comple lustrated by drawings when the 0 admits. 
im order to file a Caveat the inventor needs only to send 
us 4 letter containing a sketch of the inventio eases 
scription in his own words. Address & CO., 3 


Row, N. ¥. 
Additions can be made to Caveats st any time. A Caveat 
rans one year, and can a renewed on payment of $10a 
ger sores long a period as desir 


. people in the world. The tacili- 
steam communication TA 


890 Figs: Inclined Planes gy ae 








Parewr Ciams.—Persons desiring the claim 
of any invention, patented within thirty years, can ob- 
tain a copy by addressing a note to this office, giving 
name of pstentee and date of patent, when known, and |. 


Agee | ete der Hine, ty meanivement, 9 fe SOT S00. 


Sept on Pam 


22 los* 








:| PATTERN LETT} 
for Castings,ete. KNI 


) . WERNER, MODEL MAKER and 


gases ‘arvoular tein wil be even 
Band Saws and Files. 


RENCH BAND SAW MACHINES and 
ag 1 and Reslltting. Also, it and 


G. "GUE AL, 
"08 $9 West Fourth st., New York. 








UB MACHINERY.—Address 
Uk incg RETIENRING & STRONG, Deftance, Ohio. 


WIST DRILLS, REAMERS, & Chucks. 


Price Lists sent free to address. 
AMERICAN TWIST DEILL CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 








MPROVED LATHE DOG, LIGHT and 
re Work Curdes from to 2-in, diameter, Round 
ware 9 ‘lhe Cheapest and Best Dog in use price 


 Atepican TWIST DRILL CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
22 os tf 


HE MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECH- 








“CiRGULAR SAWS 


sUPERIOR To ALLOTHERG 
ZB, vescRlraypatl 
o ~ 
Uy ADDRES “AS 
CRICAN SB 


Factory, Trenton, N. J. Office, No. 2, Jacob st., N. Y. 





ANTED—Firet-Clase Canvassers to sell 

tate and Comaty I hts for a New Patent, adapt- 

10 every household. e M. SATTERFIELD, 
21 Sharp st., Baltimore. 





CIRCULAR SAWS. .- 
W. SPAULDING & BROTHERS, 
41 South Canal str 





-GUARANTEED,. 
(oop _ $04 * Day to introduce our new 
Crsens shee 


Se 
Kha 


‘ iy, on hand and 


Reynolds’ 
WATER WHEELS 


Send for I}lustrated Pamphlet. 
"GEOR . AEE Sor. 
Liberty st., New York. 
14 13* os 
TEAM ENGINES—all Sizes and Kinds. 
for Circular. H.M. AMES, Oswego N. ae 
oF No. Sto South Canal ct., Chicago, lll. 26 4* 


HEATON’SC OINTMENT cures the Itch 
NTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
TONS Sores. 


IMENT cures Old 
Wprige 8 cent OINTMENT cures 








mail e®oguts, All Droggists sell i 
, Boston, Proprietors. 


Our New Ca e of Im- 
g SNe is pelng’ se its them 
0% M. URTH is being Brattleboro, V 
ENGINE LATHES, 
ar asorseree 








ont chee 





ing 06. New Haven. 





SAWS. SAWS. - 


LTLumbermen ! 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IS MAKING BOTH INSERTED AND SOLID-TEETH SAWS res ARE PER. 
FERRED, BY THOSE WHO USE. THEM, ABOVE ALL OTHERS, 
{@ For Particulars send to Factory, 67 and 69 Laurel street, Philadelphin Pe are 


BRANCH HOUSE, Lake street, Chicago, Til. 


Attention, 
HENRY DISSTON, 


SAWS. 


[25 18* eow os 





OR SALE—Two New Patents for Articles 
;, Asareae Sk SSID Wewssks Ned” 


“people a WANTED.— 


eee 


Published — E. iemtii New York. 


THE WORKSHOP, 

act Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of 

ration, Manufactun range of Art Fp Deco- 
Price $5 40 a ciara ar kien 


Sa One sing 








far more than a 





Ready Roofine| iil 


EADY ROOFING.—The first customer 


in each smplee ete fost of “4 ee 


ew ew York. » war 


ayes ROPE. 
anufactured 


M by 
JOHN A. EQEBLING 





peceenamectre inert 


ply for circular,giving price 


Fe ee, Sree New Portable Steam 
POOLE S BUST Baie or construc. 


OODWARD’S 


for Mines and 











Pressure Blowers 


asst |()' ALL SIZES, for purposes where a blast 
AFA ai Re Ti Sudbury tL. Boston, Mace 


ANTED—Ladies and Gentlemen every- 
ear: ap bohrneel business that will pay $5 to $20 per 
standard article 


atent right, or at humbug, but a 
or 
ac one third the usual price wine 


< f sold 
agents. 
2 tf] & 80N, eal 





a aay large oe conve ‘cece 


ng Pe eer & mie trad Ee 
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Hhiladelphia Advertisements, 


2” Philadelphia Advertising Patrons, who prefer it, can 
have their orders forwarded through T. V. Carpenter 
resident Agent ,818 North Sixth street. 


THE 


HARRISON BOILER 
HAS ABSOLUTE SAFETY! 
HAS GREAT ECONOMY IN FUEL 
HAS DURABILITY 4 FACILITY OF 
yeata,giving perfect stisteetion. For Por assertive circa 


JOHN A. COLEMAN Agent, 
Kilby street, Boston, Mass 
J. B. WY DE, Agent, 
Office No. 9, at 119 Broadway, New York, or to 











cpene. | THE HARRISON BOILER WORKS, 


Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Surveying Instruments 


Transits, aioe, Cone, 8 yy 
Henig of ee exer, ioe “Dee wing Faper ater Got Col- 
‘Priced and’ tla Iustrated talogu 


abo 0 on lication. aien 
a oe sen 
= WILLIAM Y. MoALLiaree, 
21 808] 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia Pa. 


LECTRIC TOY !— 
egate: ty County Bighe & for poke. Petr, ony qaen i 


21 408 m2 Miarket st., Pitlecclphian” 


STEREOPTICONS 
AND 
Magic Lanterns 


or Far 7 Geseriptos. 5 with the Reon -Hy drogen M 

ts. Priced and ILilu. fed 

Catalorae Sof the above, ae over 5000 views for the same, 

and for sale by me, will be sent on appli: 
WILL ¥. MoALLISTER, 

728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INVENTORS.—Any Person having 
an invention or patent, and lees mesey, on can obtain 
assistance, it approved of, by appl. to or addressing 


with voulate, 
18 5*0s 21 South 5th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARMER’S THERMO-ELECTRIC BAT- 
TERY, W, H. Remington. . Ofice and Sales and Agent. 


= oe. Ly, i 

No. 109 Court street, Bos’ 
This with acids, qotekst 
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IRECT-ACTING STEAM PUMPS,— 
and Bojler Feeders, in lieu of Injectors. Address, 
or circulars, the 
COPE & CO., 
176 No. 118 East 2d st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SHCROFT’S LOW OW WATER DETEOCT- 


or will insure you: FAR egetent expen 
CROFT, 50 Joba st te New Y¥ we 5 
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Scientific American. 
THE 
“EST PAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Published for Nearly 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


jon. wt 
uires no care, pertormin e 
15 st* tf 








This Splendid Newspaper, greatly enlarged and 
improved, is one of the most reliable, useful, and inter- 
esting Journals ever published. Every number is beau- 
tifally printed and elegantly illustrated with 
several Original Engravings, representing New In 
ventions, Novelties in Mechanics, Agriculture, Chemis 
try, Photography, Manufactures, Engineering, Science 
and Art. 

Farmers, Mechanics, Inventors, Engineers, Chemists, 
Manufacturers, people in eyery profession of life, will 
find the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to be of great 
value in their respective callings. lts counsels and sug- 
gestions will save them Hundreds of Dollars annually, 
besides affording them a continual source of knowledge, 
the value of which is beyond pecuniary estimate. Al) 
patents granted, with the claims, published weekly. 
Every Public or Private library should haye the work 
bound and preserved for reference. 


The yearly numbers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN makes splendid volume of nearly one thousand 
quarto pages, equivalent to nearly four thousand 
ordinary book pages. A New Volume commences 
January 1, 1868. Published Weekly. Terms: One 
Year, $3; Half-Year, $1 50; Clubs of Ten Copies 
for One Year, $25 ; Specimen Copies sent gratis. 
Address 


MUNN & ©CO., 
87 Park Row, New York. 


ta” The Publishers of the Scientific American, 
in connection with the publication of the paper, have 
acted as Solicitors of Patents for twenty-two 
years. Thirty [housand Applications for Pat 
ents have been made th. >ugh their Agency. More than 
One Hundred Thousand Inventors bave sought 
the counsel of the Proprietors of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN concerning their inventions. Consulta 
tions and advice to inventors, by mail, free. Pamph’ ts 
concerning Patent Laws of all Countries, free. ‘ : 
{ , 4 
t@”A Handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical Engravings, and the United States Census by 





Counties, with Hints and Stasis SPF Mocbanier, matie¢ 
on receips of 5c. ° 





